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by referring to one very remarkable instance.| How great the contrast here exhibited to the 
In the year 1816, a proposal was made| way in which decisions are now usually come 
to Parliament to purchase for the nation the| to, must strike every one who takes the slightest 
large collection of sculpture (known as the| interest in such subjects. The directly injurious 
Elgin Marbles) which had forined the decoration | effect on art has already been pointed ont. The 
of the far-famed Parthenon at Athens. They, | consequence of the absence of practical know- 
with other interesting objects of art, had been| ledge is equally apparent in the next matter 
brought to this country, from Greece, by the| adverted to, in the large amount of worthless 
Earl of Elgin, whence their title of the “ Elgin” | objects —worthless in their relation to art—which 
collection. Before entertaining the question of | encumber our great national Museum of anti- 

purchase,—the sum required for them being of| quities. If it were the practice to engage, 
Public Monuments: the| large amount,—the Government, distrusting,|as above, the services of special advisers 

Choice of Sculptors. unfortified, dilettanti jadgment, or mere official, | in examining the claims to notice of all objects 
or it might be partial representations of their|of art offered for purchase to the Govern- 

: worth, determined to procure the opinion of} ment, greater security would be given to the 
HE concluding remarks | competent practical judges of sculpture as to| public both as to the artistic and pecuniary 
H-| in the former paper} the artistic merits of these works, and the| value of any such acquisitions. While scholars 
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on this subject (p. 577, 
ante) pointed to the 
difficulty of insuring 
the services of com- 
petent sculptors for 
public works. The 
selection of the most 
popular or the most 
generally - employed 
artist of the day, 
though offering, theo- 
retically, the best 
chance for the ad- 
equate performance of 
the work required, was 
shown to be not always 
the surest mode, prac- 
tically, of effecting the 
desired object; and this difficulty would be 
farther increased by the want of such a tri- 
bunal to jadge of the fitness of the artist as 
should have the confidence of the profession 
and of the country. The alternative which 
first suggests itself either of open competition or 
the selection of any artist ths head of a depart- 
ment might prefer, would neither of them 
satisfy the requirements of the case. At the 
very outset, then, two questions of the highest 
importance offer themselves for consideration ; | 
namely, the choice of artists and the procuring 























Competent persons to make this choice; and, 
therefore, who should algo act as judges on the 
merits of the performances. The second part of 
this inquiry is probably the most important ; | 
for without fall trast in the competency and | 
fair-dealing of the judges, no decision could be 
accepted as satisfactory. It is to this matter, 
then, that our first consideration will be given. 
There is an impression which has, unforta- 
nately, been strengthened by some late circum- 
stances, that a real knowledge of art and of the 
principles which should guide its practice are not 
considered an essential qualification in those who 
are called upon to adjadicate in questions of the 
kind. A few individuals, perhaps dilettanti, but 
usually but little acquainted with the priaciples 
and practice of art, undertake either as com- 
mittees of taste, or under other denominations, to 
decids on the most difficult questions, whether 
in painting, sculpture, architecture, or even the 
acquisition of objects of antiquity; accepting 
or rejecting, as it may happen, on grounds 
that are never subjected to any critical 
test, or examined by competent opinions. The 
consequence has been seen in the very unsatis- 
factory results,—as regards completion of work, 
style of execution, and artistic taste,—in so 
many of the public art undertakings of late 
years; involving, beyond the discredit incurred 
by such failures, a very heavy charge on the 
public purse. It was not always so; and it may 
be interesting, as it certainly will be new to 
many of the present generation, to point out 
how much more carefully the opinions of com- 
petent persons were collected in former years, 
when any great questions of judging art were 
mooted, than they are at present. It will 





be to the purpose to illustrate this statement 


desirableness of securing them for our national 
collection of monuments of art. 

In the firat place, the House of Commons 
appointed a select committee, composed of mem- 
bers who were well known for the interest they 
felt in art, and their attainments in art litera- 
ture, ‘to inquire whether it be expedient that 
the collection should be purchased on behalf of 
the public.” The subject was divided into four 
heads. The preliminary inquiries, relating chiefly 
to official questions, as to the authority by 
which the collection was acquired and to its 
money value, need not be now referred to. The 
point of interest to which attention is invited, 
is the conscientious care that was taken to pro- 
cure competent opinions on the great questions 
of “ the merit of the marbles as works of sculp- 
ture, and the importance of making them public 
property, for the purpose of promoting the study 
of the fine arts in Great Britain.” In order 
to insure the best judgment attainable on these 
two difficult questions, besides the opinions of 
distinguished laymen, some of them honourable 
members of the Committee, certain of the more 
eminent artists of the day were invited to give 
their evidence on such matters, critical and 
artist’c, as would not generally be considered 
within the cognizance of even the most cul- 
tivated unprofessional witnesses, Foremost 
amongst these appear the names of the cele- 
brated sculptor, Canova, and the venerable Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, Benjamin West, 
from whom letters were read. By vivd-voce 
examination, the opinions were obtained of 
the eminent sculptors, John Flaxman, R.A., 





and antiquaries would be properly charged with 
the responsibility of subjects coming under 
their cognizance, questions of a purely artistic 
nature would be referred to those who, 
from their education and practical knowledge, 
would be competent to adjadicate on such mat- 
ters. Our national Maseum would not then be 
crowded, as it is at present, with endless dupli- 
cates and repetitions, when a limited number 
of specimens would safficiently answer every 
purpose of illustration; to say nothing of 
the embarrassing accumulation of a vast 
amount of mere fragments and rubbish, for 
which accommodation, never sufficient, has 
to be provided, and whose only claim to 
admission is being “ancient.” Nor is this the 
only evil. A very large expenditure of the public 
money has been, and is, incurred for little other 
| purpose than to gratify mere archeological 
| tastes or fancies, utterly apart from art; and 
‘over which, for want of some competent super- 
| vision there is really no efficient control. 

It will at once be understood that the object of 
this reference to the judicious steps taken in the 
matter of the sculpture of the Parthenon is to 
suggest to those whose official position may 
enable them to effect changes so much required 
n this direction, the propriety of attempting to 
organise, on some well-considered principles, a 
competent tribunal for the conduct or practical 
working of matters connected with (fine) art. It 
should be a sort of council of reference in the 
Department of Pablic Works, and its functions 
should extend to advising on designs, ascertain- 
ing the competency of artists to execute the 
commissions entrusted to them, and to supervise 

















Nollekens, R.A., and Rossi, R.A., concluding 
with Lawrence (afterwards P.R.A.), West- 


the progress of the work, so as to ensure 


macott, and Chantrey. The evidence gene- engagements being efficiently carried out. 
rally of these artists is most edifying; and, as| We would not willingly expose some recent 


exhibitions of critical knowledge and true) 
art feeling, would well repay the carefal | 
perusal of the present generation of sculptors. 
The names of such witnesses show sufficiently | 
that the acquisition of objects of art for the 
nation was not then intrusted to chance, or to the 
untested, however well-intentioned, representa- 
tions of amateurs and travellers, who, whatever 
their attainments may be as educated gentlemen 
and even scholars, cannot be accepted as com- 
petent jadges on questions of fine art. The 
best means possible were here resorted to for 
arriving at a just estimation of the intrinsic 
merits of the monuments; first, as works of 
sculpture, and next, with reference to their im- 
portance as objects of study, and examples cal- 
culated to improve the public taste. The evidence 
was printed by order of the House of Commons, 
and the opinions given by the several witnesses 
were thus open to challenge if any chose to 
dispute their soundness. The character of the 
jadges for competency admitted of no question 
as to the conclusion they advocated, and it was 
felt that, large as was the sum to be paid for 
them, the acquisition of these works, which 
combine the very highest artistic and wsthetic 
excellence with historical interest of the most 
indisputable kind, should be secured for the 


country. 





examples of follies, or wors9, in illastration 
of these reflections; but it would be easy 
to show from costly experience the desirable- 
nes3 of some such supervision, if it were not 


| sufficiently recommended from the common- 


sense point of view. Such a measure would 
speedily effect a most valuable reform in 
all that relates to the prodaction of works of 
art under the present uncertain system of com- 
mittees of taste, so called; and its influence 
would extend far beyond the original field of its 
operation. The thinking part of the public 
would soon come to recognise the valus of com- 
petent artistic judgment, in guiding and correct- 
ing the public taste, and would learn how to 
discriminate between the productions of properly 
educated and accomplished artists, and the 
weak or vulgar performances of unqualified 
pretenders. It would not be difficult to sketch 
out a plan,—not of details, bat of general rales, 
for @ committee of consultation, of the kind 
hinted at. Bat it is very far from the intention 
of the writer of these papers to assume the right 
to propose any scheme, — however clearly to 
himself may appear its feasibility, -which might 
lead to discussion, in particulara, to the pre- 
jadice, possibly, of the general proposition. 
There can be no doubt that the solution of 
the other great difficulty connected with our 
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subject would be advanced if this question of the 
appointment of competent and trastworthy 
judges, to decide upon the merits of artiste and 
their designs, could be satisfactorily settled. 

The mode of selecting artiste to execute 
public works has always been a subject of dis- 
cussion and, it may be said, of complaint in the 
profession ; not so much because of any general 
intentional unfairness in those who have had the 
power to nominate the artists to be employed, as 
of the uncertainty felt, from the want of kaow- 
ledge in the dispensers of patronage, as to the 
decisions being founded on any principle. 

It has already been shown that preferring an 
artist because he isthe mostextensively employed, 
or, in other words, the fashionable sculptor of the 
day, does not necessarily insure a good work of 
art; inasmuch as, in the instances quoted, the 
style or character of the prevailing taste may be 
extremely vicious. Nor is it a safer mode to 
intrust the head of a department, who, possibly, 
may have no just notions of art, its principles 
or requirements, with so important a function 
as deciding, ipso mvtu, on the fitness of a candi- 
date to undertake a work of national interest. 
If he should distrast his own judgment in 
making his choice, he might, nay would, find 
himself beset by endless applications from the 
friends of artists desirous to put forward their 
own favourites, but for whose superior fitness 
to judge he would have no security. The 


chances of the artists would seem, at best, to, 


depend upon fortune or the greater interest each 
could bring to bear on his claims; and merit 
would not be, as it ought to be, the qualification 
to secure success. Besides, either of these 
modes of appointment would inflict injustice 
oR many artists who could not command the 
opportunities that others included in the above 
categories would possess. They might not be 
extensively employed, or be favourites of fashion ; 
or they might not have any sufficient private 
interest to procure a recommendation to the 
dispensers of patronage. And yet there might 
easily be amongst them artists of great ability, 
only wanting a fair opening to assert their right 
to participate in public employment. The only 
obvious way to meet this extremely difficult 
question would be by the principle of competi- 
tion ; and here, at the very outset, we are con- 
fronted by objections of a very formidable kind. 

It is found, as a general rule, that sculptors who 
have attained a high standing object to enter into 
competition to execute any public work. They 
expect to have it placed, unreservedly in their 
hands; otherwise, they leave the field open to 
another class of artists, either really, or assumed 
to be, of inferior ability. Occasionally, if the 
stake is a large one, either for honour or emola- 
ment, they will not refase to compete with a 
very smali and select company ; but the rule is 
distinctly the exclusive one. Now, it would be 
unjust to assume that this feeling is always 
prompted by unworthy motives, either of over- 
weening conceit in their assumed or real sape- 
riority over others, or jealousy of rival competi- 
tors. There are artists who decline to appear in 
these trials, who cannot be accused of acting 
under such inflaences. There must be, therefore, 
in such cases, some strong reasons for their so 
systematically standing aloof; and, in the inte- 
rests of art, it is of real importance to inquire 
into the grounds of these, and to endeavour to 
see in what manner they may be met. 


As, however, it will require more space to deal 
adequately with this question than can now be 
given to it, the subject will be continued, and 
completed, in a fature number. 








DOORS AND DOORWAYS. 


THE door, or at least the doorway or portal, is 
the most venerable of architectural featares. It 
is the only feature, when we once get beyond the 
mere shell of the building, without which no 
architectnre, in a practical sense, is possible, 
The veriest hovel requires a hole to crawl in by; 
and if in primitive times or among “ unsophisti- 
cated” races this passage of access is not found 
to have assnmed any ornamental character, it 
enjoyed on the contrary the dignity, under such 
circumstances, of uniting in itself the functions 
of door, window, and ventilator, supplied 
in these more degenerate days by three 
distinct kinds of apparatus. The mera hole in 
the wall, however, must after some centuries 
have been found by the pre-Adamites a defective 
arrangement, unworthy of and inconsistent with 
advanced science ; and the problem of effecting 


some temporary closing or blocking of the aper- 
ture when not wanted presented itself for sola- 
tion, the desired end being attaiaed by little 
and little, with every possible degree from rude- 
ness to elaboration, from the earth piled at the 
entrance, or the stone block set up on end, to the 
paradisaica! portals of Lorenzo Ghiberti ; thence 
again tending downward to the modern street- 
door hang with (as Dr. Johnson is made to say, 
in “ Rejected Addresses ”) “frappant and tintin- 
abulant appendages,” and having no story to tell 
the visitor beyond the dry and persistent direc- 
tion, “ Knock and ring.” Nevertheless, the 
invention of a movable flap or cover to the 
entrance of our abodes is, if we think rightly of 
it, a notable one ; and, in spite of the naturalists’ 
story of a trap-door spider, one of the most 
marked distinctions between man and the lower 
creatares, “ A door-making animal,” we might 
call our own species in any catalogue raisonnée. 
Indeed, as the making of aclosed or closable door 
necessitates the invention and use of windows 
and ventilators; and as withont it, too, privacy 
is all but impossible; may we not say that the 
| door is in some sort the origin and first occasion 
of both architectural and domestic eivilisation, 
_ or at least the condition under which these become 
possible ? 

Architecture has, at any rate, recognised, in 
all styles and in all periods since it became an 
art, the value and importance of the principal 
entrance as a featare in the design. The 
Egyptian led us up to it through so'emn corri- 





before it, and surmounted them with pediment 
and sculpture; the Hindoo gave a mystery to 
the portal, by the groves of pillars throagh 
which it was approached ; the Gothic architect 
at Beauvais, at Troyes, at Peterborough, and 
in fifty other places, gave it dignity by the 
deeply-recessed and lofty arches whereby the 
comparative insignificance (in point of size) of 
the portal itself was disguised, and its dimen- 
sions enlarged to majestic proportions. More 


tinguishing and dignifying the principal portal 
by placing a tower over it, and in competition 
designs, the simple plea that it is “ to mark the 
entrance,” furnishes an excuse for the most 
elaborate, and, perhaps, otherwise useless erec- 
tion. A glance at those various methods, and 
others we need not enumerate, of giving archi- 
tectural dignity to the entrance of a building, 
suggests that there are two different principles 
which have been, and may be, followed with 
this end. We may either seek dignity by the 
use of a large doorway of colossal proportions, 
with its own appropriate decoration ; or we may 
leave the doorway itself of little more than the 
ordinary height which is considered necessary, 
and emphasize and call attention to it by the 
architectural treatment of the parts around and 
adjacent to it, by a tower overit, a colonnade or 
groups of sculpture in front—or on either hand,— 
by connecting the portal opening, in short, with 
larger portions of the building, and making it 
appear, though comparatively small in itself, an 
integral and central portion of the main archi- 
tecturaldesign. Broadly speaking, the entrance 
door mast be treated on cne or other of these 
principles; and the latter appears the most 
effective, and the most traly architec ural. A 
doorway of colossal height does, it is trae, pre- 
sent @ very pompous and palatial expression, 
when seen with people passing to and 
fro under it; the saperabandance of extra 
height, beyond what is practically necessary, 
immediately suggesting ideas of uificence 
and lavish indifference as to space eal capone. 
ture. But the experiment is hazardous, since 
everything which, like a door, is habitually 
referred to the height of the human figure as a 
standard, operates in giving a scale to the 
building ; and a very large door may materially 
reduce the apparent scale, That wealthy and 
not very wise humorist, Beckford of Fonthill, is 
said to have been in the habit, when he took 
visitors to see his ephemeral abbey, of sending 
a dwarf round to open the large doors from inside 
as the visitors approached, to cheat them in their 
first estimate of the scale of the structure. Bu: 
we cannot always employ dwarfs, nor even men 
of ordinary stature, to stand by a door as 
“‘scales;” and the better judgment is shown, 
architecturally, in making the doorway itself o' 
smaller proportions, and carrying its decorative 
design into, and as parc of, the main design o! 
the fugade in which it occurs. This, as we neeo 
not remark, was the method pursued by thr 
Mecizval architects, who however in not a few 





their actual door only just high enough for con. 
venient passage, reduced it to insignificant and 
paltry proportions,*—a mistake which shoald be 
guarded against. Let a door be of ample pro. 
portion, but only not so abnormally high as to 
confuse the judgment of the eye, and elnde 
recognition of its actual scale and size. 

In buildings of magnitude and importance the 
position, too, of the main entry is a matter of no 
little effect in the general impression on the 
spectator. This will vary with circumstances, 
Where the longest facade of a building is treated 
as a street front, the main entrance can generally 
be nowhere so well placed for effect as in the 
centre of that front, unless one of the angles 
command two or more principal streets, and 
occupy a prominent position in regard to the 
site and its adjuncts. In a building standing by 
itself, however, and to be viewed equally all 
round, the principal entrance will in a great 
number of cases find its natural and effective 
situation at one of the ends. If the building be 
one consisting mainly of a single large apart- 
ment, as a church, a concert-hall, or public room, 
this position for the entrance will be a sine qui 
non, for it may be laid down as a universal rule 
that no large apartment should be entered at 
right angles to its longer axis, such an arrange- 
ment being most injarious to the first impression 
of such an apartment, architecturally, upon the 
spectator entering it. ‘There are few pointe in 
which the inflaence of a traly architectural mind 





dors of sphinxes; the Greek spread his columns | 


cases went into the other extreme, and, makiny | 


is more evident in a design than in the right and 
effective disposing and designing of the main 
entrances without and within; a point often 


‘totally disregarded, if we may jadge from the 
'odd haphazard way in which entrances are so 
| often disposed in competition drawings for large 


|and important buildings. Indeed, there are 


‘some !arge and very costly structures to be found 
‘in certain parts of this couatry, places bailt for 
| state and festive occasions, in which there is not 
|a single good or effective entrance, solely for 


| want either of a little consideration, or of an eye 


recently we have preferred the system of dis- | for effect on the part of the architect. 


| When we come to a smaller and more 
| domestic class of buildings, especially such as 
‘are mach subdivided on the internal plan, we, of 
‘course, become less trammelled as to central 
| position, &c., for the entrance. Oar ex‘ernal 
| door is here only the access toa hall or vestibule, 
| with which the principal rooms may be connected 
| quite irregularly and without any special rezard 
for symmetry. Here, an entrance near the angle 
_of the building is rather in character than other- 
'wise, if the plan lead naturally to such an 
| arrangement ; and a3 general rale it may be 
_ said that a central entrance symmetrically dis- 
‘posed has a tendency to give dignity and 
_stateliess of expression to building, while an 
{entrance near one end, and placed with no 
special regard to symmetry, leads so far to 
what is called a picturesque expression. Going 
farther than this, experiments have been made 
in placing entrances on the angle of a building, 
or with a porch projecting at an angle of 45°, 
aud one or two clever though more or less 
whimsical architects have appeared to find 
specia! pleasure in producing triangular porches, 
flung out on a single colamn or pier standing 
opposite the centre of a doorway. Such fancies 
as these consort well enough with buildings 
where all is picturesque irregularity, and where 
this kind of character is specially sought, aud 
they have a variety and interest of their 
own; but in all graver and more uniform 
designs such tricks in the mode of obtain- 
ing access to a building would seem im- 
pertinences, and at variance with architectaral 
conformity. The mention of this kind of 
featare leads us to the subject of porches gene- 
raily, We use the word “porch” as distinct 
from “‘ portico,” and as signifying the screen to 
the external door wh‘ch is so valuable an adjunct, 
in this climate, to dwelling-houses and al! build. 
ings for purposes of a more or less domestic 
natare, as distinguished from the “ portico 

which forms (as much for architectural effect a3 
ase) the great feature of a larger and more 
monumental type of building. Viewed in this 
light, the “porch” at the e.trance of the club, 
dwelling-house, or hotel affords a most legitimate 








ets (George Herbert, if we 
remember rightly, mange wena) have foued in - 
low doors of some of our old churches, which cannot be 
entered with head erect, a pleasing emblem of the hamility 
of mind with which the sacred precincts should be 4p- 
proached, There may possibly have been such an m4 
olematical ides in the minds of the early builders, bat | 
may be questioned whether the spiritual sontimest 
mtenied to be conveyed would outweigh the bodily 
inconvenience, 


* Certain church 
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means of gaining architectural interest based on 
@ strictly practical requirement. The practical 
duty of the porch is very simple: merely that it 
should really affurd us what it pretends to give, 
viz., shelter from inclement weather or heat 
when alighting or waiting the opening of the 
door, and protect the house itself, when the 
door is opened for ingress or egress, from 
too violent an incursion of Jupiter Pluvius 
or Ventosus. Therefore, high shallow porches 
with a single colamn on each side, like those 
which pre‘end to screen the doors of many 
thousands of “respectable” street-houses, are 
simply delasions and absurdities. A good roof 
and closed sides are indispensable for a porch 
which is t» be of any use in this country. The 
architectural treatment is a more complex 
matter, and may, of course, be inflaencad by a 
score of considerations having reference to the 
general style and material of the building and 
other points. Bat in all cases the object should 








be to make the porch a portion of the 
general design, and not a mere excrescence, 
unless in @ case where different materials are 
employed from what are used for the main’ 
buildiog, and it is made palpably a lighter kind 
of structure. <A timber porch so applied often | 
has a perfectly satisfactory and very picturesque | 
effect, whea in connexion wich a house of some- 
what modest pretensions and picturesque cha-| 
racter ; bat it is out of place in buildings of a 
more solid and stately expression. We have atill 
in our memory the unsatisfactory impression pro- 
duced by the sight of a light porch of ornamental 
ironwork and glass projected from the massive 
stone front of one of the largest hotels recently 
built in this country, and which looked merely 
flimsy, suggesting the idea of a spider’s web to 
catch customers. On the other hand, in designing 
a stone porch for a house of the same material, it 
is imperative that it should be connected with 
the main design, not suffered to appear a mere 
excrescence, so much as a necessary part of the 
design ; an end to be attained partly by the 
continuation of horizontal members of the archi- 
tectare through and around the porch, partly by 
the very simple expedient of recessing the porch 
into the building, by setting back the door from 
the main line of wall, which at once connects it 
with the building as an integral part of its con- 
struction, besides obtaining depth of shelter and 
shade without undue projection, and making use | 
of space which often may be of less use inside | 
the entrance-door than outside.* This seems a 
very obvious idea, perhaps, yet we very seldom 

see it adopted; and, indeed, nine-tenths of the 
stone porches we see attached to clubs and 

dwelling-housea look as if they might be sliced 

off and carted away without the least iojury to 
the general architectural design. 

When we come from the porches to the doors 
themselves, especially in those less ambitious 
developments of hoase-building in which “not 
even the porch finde place, the scrutiny is not 
a satisfactory one. We will say nothing of the 
sham pilasters and archivolts or pediments with 
which it is the fashion to adorn our street-doors ; 
but the doors themselves—why must we have 
only one eternal type of joinery, and that, tuo, | 
of a very flimsy and weak-looking description ? | 
Is there no other possible article to be had than | 
the “ 1} in. double-moulded four-panelled door,” 
with which we are sosadly familiar? The panel 
system is certainly a legitimate piece of joiuery, 
having regard to the material used; only we 
almost always get it as poorly and weakly carried | 
out as may be, with thin panels, and meagre) 
mouldings ; and even at its best itis avery weak | 
sort of construction, for an outer door especially, | 
and the ease with which a panel may be cut out | 
or kicked through on an emergency is proverbial. | 
An outer door being the principal exposed piece | 
of woodwork on the outside of most structures, | 
might be supposed to be an opportunity for the | 
display of a little bit of characteristic (not | 








necessarily elaborate or expensive) woodwork, of | 


a more solid and durable nature than the thin _charches visited in that excursion, comprising 


stile-and-panel affair; and a little variation in| 


the treatment of this feature in a row of street- 
houses, would give a slight variety of interest 
to each, and give the respective tenants some- 
thing else to know their own threshold by than 
merely the number on a metal badge. Then the 





* One of the best porches we remember to have seen is 
one designed by Elmes, attached to, or rather forming 
part of, the lodge of a gentleman's house, The porch is 
circular on plan, balf the circle standing out as @ small 
semicircular colonnade, the other half formed within the 
line of the building by a sweep inward of the main wall. 





The style (ot course) is Greek; the same idea might be 
carried out, however, with different treatment, 


wood must needs be painted and grained, the| terminating thus at Boston on Saturday, the 
time and cost of which would in itself have | 5:h of August. 
paid for the better and more substantial joinery,| Thus in two outings three cathedrals ani 
the want of which it assists to conceal. Were) between fifty and sixty churches have been 
the wood left plain, or with merely a transparent | reached, their main features of interest pointed 
varnish for preservation, there would not only be | out, and a heap of sketches and memoranda 
an incitement to making a better job of the| accumulated. The first excursion has been the 
woodwork and selecing better and sounder | occasion of the publicatioa of the results gar- 
stuff, but even the “ four panelled” door could|nered in continued studies, in journeys now 
be treated with the simple and natural variety|and again repeated, in’ sketches, in fall-siz> 
that would be prodaced by us‘ng two different | cymagrams of mouldings, and other details,— 
woods for the panels and the stiles,an expedient | for no one should forget that Mr. Sharpe 
which common sense almost would point out as|has been for years the most active user of 
likely to maks the best work and to look the|the cymagraph. The royal octavo volume of 
best. We want, however, to see something|150 pages, with sixty-five lithographic plates 
stronger and more substantial than the panelled | aad woodcuts, a “ thorough” book, wrought ou’ 
door for outside entrances. Where a porch | with long labour, deserves to be noticed among 
cannot be afforded, a hanging penthouse over | the few successful ani complete treatments of 
will answer some of its purposes, and affurd | local charch architecture,* and will serve as a 
opportunity for picturesque treatment, as the | guide for fature workers in similar fields. 
sketch-books of many artists can testify; and,| Not that there are many such fields to be hal 
with or without this, a porch can be obtained |for the asking; for, whether you imagin» 
practically even in our most ordinary brick | Euclidian lines on the face of the country, or 
street-houses by simply placing the front door a} draw non-Kaclidian lines on a map that shall 
couple of feet or so back from the wall line,| mark out-the main limits of these excursions, 
a method which answers the additional parpose | you will not fail to wonder that so extraordinary 
of giving an increased appearance of solidity to| # laxariance should be found within them, Join 
the structure, and providing a little bit of shadow | Lincoin and Lynn, and your line will be about 
to relieve the bareneas of the front. In general, | fifty miles long, and will pass through Boston. 
we would see as deep jambs to an external door A parallel belt, twelve miles in width, of which 
a3 may be, the full thickness of the wall if pos- | this line is the upper edge, may be terminated 
sible; and where such jambs are stone, they by the lice of the great Ouse on the east, and 
present a very fitting position for a little orna-| on the west by a line a mile or two west of the 
ment of a simple character, either by inlaying| South Cliff. Within that magic belt are in- 
with tiles or by a lightly-carved ornament sunk cluded :—Lincoln, with its spleadid dignity, dus 
on the surface of the stone. For internal doors | jointly to its site and vigour of treatment; the 
of the better description, the panel-door is per- | grandest of purely parochial churches of Eng- 
haps the best that can be had, owing to its|land at Boston; the two great churches a 
lightness ; but there is surely no need to have | Lynn; the spired fanes (amongst others) oi 
all the panels cut square in the eame stereotyped | Donington, Swinesheai, Moulton, Holbeach, 
manner; it might, one would thiuk, be possible | Hsipringham, Threcklingham, Heckiogton ; the 
to frame the stiles on some other pattern just as | almost unique grace and beauty of West Walton ; 
strong and nearly as simple, and which would such splendid parish churches as four-aisled Wis- 
give variety at least, if not in every way superior | beach, as Walpole St. Peter, the most magnificent 
to the regulation make. A plain unpainted | of the Marshland, and the great bulk of Sleaford. 
door, of good constructive design, and stiles and | These, at the same time, being only a few of the 
panels of different tinted woods, might thus | ames on every lip, that might be followed up 
become a satisfactory and pleasant-looking by gazetteer-like lists in alphabetical disorder 
bit of work, without the necessity of re-|or otherwise of buildings of rare beauty anJ 
painting at intervals. Where more expense interest: in every variety of sita ation, from the 
in the article of doors is warranted, un-|green-turfed “acres” dappled with sunshine, 
painted oak doors with a single line of gilding | broken by the foliage of ancient trees, as a‘ 
along the principal line of moulding will be | Fulbeck, Algarkirk, or Gosberton,—to the bare 
found to have an admirable effec, bright and | flat stretches from which rises the grey spire ot 
yet quiet, and far superior to the guiding on | Quadring, or the town enclosures that are filled 
white ground, or the “ woodwork painted two | with long shadows, as at Sleaford or Wisbeach. 
coats, and mouldings relieved in a third,” which | At about four miles’ distance, wickedly placed so 
are the ne plus ultra of “ house decorators,” as | a3 to mar the pretty inclusiveness of this belt, 
they term themselves, or “ desecra:ors,” as we | Or, let us say, as a rare jewel fast bound to it by 
should sometimes prefer toread it. Nor is there | the natural link of the (not silver) Welland, is 
any reason why ornamental hinges, which have |the four-aisled spacious church and powerful 
added so much to the appearance of our out-ide | tower and spire of Spalding. . 
doors in many cases, should not bs used in} As no one yet bears down with a theory 
internal doors also, provided they be so designed | carrying direct conviction as to the causes of ths 
as not to present points for catching dresses, &c., | Concentration, 1a 89 comparatively small a 
which some of the modern Med:zeval “ firework” | space, of so much and so varied excellence, may 
patterns would be rather apt to do. we accept provisi mally the suggestion of one 
We do not go here into the vexed questions of this year’s party, evidently the result of 
of locks, latches, and “ furnishing iroumongery ” careful consideration, that the buildings were 
generally. Our object in the present remarks | thus prepared by the good kindly people who 
has been to suggest a more varied and less | built them mainly for the architects of to-day, 
common-place treatment of a feature which is | and that these good intentions of the ancestors 
the most prominent one in architectural design, | 4re imitased by their descendants? We are thus 


whether in the cottage or the palace. provided, without recourse to conjecture or to 
the painful process of direct investigation and 


research, with a theory adequate for all ordi- 
: nary needs, and requiring only to be stated to 
+ EAE “~—e vient ae a pon all Laide’ sihaeeoledapiesins of obliga- 
LYNN, BOSTON. tions for opened churches, attentive vergers, 
Wuen Mr. Edmund Sharpe had brought the/for the presence of well-informed, pleasant- 
Lincoln Excursion of the Architectural Asso-| minded clergy, and in cases, not a few, of groups 
ciation to a successful close at the end of last | of ladies, in instances that will be remembered 
August, it was a moral certainty that he would | by every one, admirable specimens of art-know- 
be called up to arrange such another thorough | ledge combined with fairness. 
students’ holiday. We gave in vol. xxviti,/ Before stating in any detail the course and 











| pp. 678, 699, 718, a detailed account of the | subjects of the excursion, we may say a word or 


two as to the objects of Mr. Sharpe in this labour 
Lincoln Cathedral, the village churches on the|of love. A pleasant bit of gossip, that leaked 
South Cliff, the charches near Sleaford, and | out through Mr. Mathews, the vice-president of 
those near Spalding, finishing with an inspection | the Architectural Association, let us into the 
of Peterborough Cathedra!. secret that Mr. Sharpe had long delighted him- 
This year the excursion commenced on the | self, during set tasks, at home and abroad, with 
31st ult. at Ely, afterwards swept over the dis- | the prospect of devoting some portion of his un- 
trict between the (King’s Lynn) Great Ouse and | limited energy in fature leisure to helping the 
the Nen,—Freebridge Marshiand, with a diver-| students of English architecture. Without 
sion to Sandringham and Castle hising; then, | wishing to draw too exclusive a line, to separate 
ranning past the churches of last year’s journey, | the true future member of the profession from 
rnd in ono days the intreting buildings tei “5 aemant of he Oana daring 
: : . 1nCco: ion e r 
Welland and the Witham, within a radius of @| august, 1870.” By Edmund Sharpe, M.A. London: 
dozen miles from the junction of their waters,, E.& F.N. Spon, 1671. 
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the amatenr, or the general enthusiast, he had 
determined that by spending a short time in each 
year in active fellowship, the younger students 
of architecture might find special guidance in the 
appreciation of the essential qualities of good 
architecture by seeing specimens of undoubted 
excellence with their own and with each other’s 
eyes, thes broadening and quickening their per- 
ceptions. With what success ? 

A compact body of men have each time en- 
rolled themselves; old faces seen again the 
second year, and afew new ones: but all within 
modest limits. For some reason the imposing 
army, that might well have struck terror (to be 
remembered with pleasure in retrospect) into 
the hosts at inus, did not muster its complement. 
When the number of students in and about 
architecture in England (and elsewhere) is con- 
sidered, this is a little remarkable, and may 
deserve some effort on the part of architects and 
architectural societies to enable a larger number 
of the young men of the profession to partici- 
pate on another occasion. 

As giving interesting evidence of the kind of 
careful forethought and general consideration 
which arranged everything and evaded through- 
out apy hitch in the arrangements, we may 
mention that the not over-gorged purse, proper, 
or at least pertinent to, student - life proper, 
was not overlooked. The total cost, from London 
and back again, was summed up by a minutely 
careful member deputed to the task at 41. 33. 53d. 
Considering that journeying began in the grey 
of the Monday morning and ceased as the 
warmth was fading out of the yellow horizon on 
Saturday ; that in the interval about 300 miles 
had been travelled in pieces and bits by rail, 
and nearly 100 behind horses on roads,—not to 
speak of the miles that were traversed by the 
active pedestrians, or the boat journey on the great 
Ouse,—one doubts whether the most severe 
advocate of Spartan regimen, the most devoted 
admirer of emaciation in money-bags, would 
accuse the young students of luxury or conse- 
quent want of energy. A still more curious 
piece of calculation was made, of the true 
Pickwickian kind, based by an ingenious in- 
quirer on the idea that, taking the area of an 
ordinary parish church at 5,000 superficial feet, 
Ely, with over 60,000, might fairly be reckoned 
for a dozen; and so that the average sum of 
1s, 11°83d. provided every member with an im- 
pression of a church burnt in on the memory in 
its real size, surroundings, and approaches, and 
from several points of view, both external and 
internal ;-—a species uf photography, fora bright | 
sunshine held its course fairly all the time,—of | 
the most uncostly and permanent kind, and the | 
best of preparation for a carefal retreading of | 
the ground, with, say, a single companion, to 
gather up more thoroughly and examine in full 
the sources of the impressions made by sudden 
flashes on untired eyes; such impressions being 
among the best tests of the qualities of any 
work of architecture or any other art. We 
shall have something to say of the places 
visited. 











THE ALBERT MEMORIAL IN HYDE PARK. 


THE monument erected by the nation to the 
memory of the Prince Consort is now approaching 
completion, and has been the centre, this season, 
as may be supposed, of much sight-seeing and 
admiration, as well as of some more learned 
criticism. The dazzling sparkle of the gilding, 
the gorgeousness of the bright colours and 
brilliant contrasts of the precious stones, the 
sheen of the mosaic work, and the lustre of the 
masses of granite and marble, are quite new 
effects to the untravelled Englishman, accus- 
tomed to nothing more striking, out of doors, 
than the gilded ball on the top of St, Paul’s, 
and the granite ornamentation of Trafalgar- 
square. Now and then, therefore, there may 
be an adverse opinion expressed by the gazers, 
or a condemning shake of the head, or ques- 
tioning shrug of the shoulders ; but the general 
feeling is one of surprised satisfaction. Among 
those most qualified to judge, there is, over 

and above this, a fair contentment that the 

art of the nineteenth century will be so well 
represented to posterity. 

There is still hoarding encompassing the site, 
for some of the sculpture is not yet in its 
place; but the monument is raised go high 
above the ground by the broad flights of steps 
upon which it stands, that most of it is visible, 
over this enclosure, frm the approaches. The 
position of the statue of the great subject of the 
memorial is indicated by a packing-case only as 


yet. Few of our readers need; be informed that 
when viewed from the north, the monument has 
the Albert Hall for a background. Almost 
any point of sight is better than this ; for 
the vast, many-storied, dawn-ooloured building 
dwarfs it to some extent. But the best position 
for a spectator is south of the monument,— 
between it and the hall, indeed,—when its 
glittering spirelet rises against the sky delicately, 
and its broad base steps up from the sward and 
wide converging paths of the park boldly. 

The masses of marble, as luminously white as 
snow, and the areas of gilding, as iridescent 
as flames, thrown out as they are by the deep- 
green setting of the foliage around, at a firat 
glance, suggest the extremes of frost and fire; 
but the eye is quickly drawn to the varied 
details, and this impression leaves it. As sump- 
tuously brilliant, we reflect, must have been the 
loggias of the Vatican, when the artists who 
perfected them were sill giving them their 


marvellous finishing touches. We have but to 


wait, and those who think the rich colouring 
too showy, or too gay, will find this gorgeous- 
ness toned down, even as the cinque-cento mag- 
nificence of the throne of the arts has been toned 
down. Whilst the gloss lasts, then, we need not 
condemn as a blemish that glowing freshness 
whose loss archzologists deplore in older struc- 
tures. 

The advocates of Gothic architecture are 
unable to point to the memorial as an instance of 
the successful application of the principle of the 
ornamentation of construction only ; for it was 
feared the mass of sculpture enriching the angles 
of the canopy would be too heavy to be carried 
in the ordinary manner. 





| gentleman resolutely refused the honour, 


hidden a framework of iron. This piece of con- 
cealed construction might, doubtless, have been 
dispensed with; but it was desirable to make 
the durability of the structure a certainty ; and 
the theory of the perfection of ornamented con- 
struction was sacrificed to this great end, or left 
to be worked out in more ordinary structures. 

The sculptors only have their share of the 
work to finish. The monument, if the architec- 
tural portion of it may be taken separately, for 
the sake of explaining the amount of progress 
made since our last account, is now completed. 
Bat the sculpture on the podium is not finished. 
Although six years have elapsed since the work 
was apportioned, nearly six months more will be 
required by Mr. Philip before his share of this 
work is ready. It will be remembered that poets, 
painters, musicians, and architects are the sub- 
jects of the relievi. Three architects of our own 
day, but no longer living, have been deemed 
worthy of association with the picked celebrities 
of all times. They are Barry, Coockerell, and 
Paogin. It is whispered that it was contemplated 
to introduce the portrait of the architect, Mr. 
Scott, among them; buat the modesty of that 
Mr. 
Armstead’s portion is more advanced than that 
of Mr. Philip. 

The hardness of the material has baffled 
their calculation. The four groups, represent- 
ing Commerce, Agriculture, Engineering, and 
Manufactures, are finished, and fixed in their 
places. The four large groups, to represent 
the four quarters of the world, on the wide base 
from which the monument rises, are more or le3s 
advanced. Mr. MacDowell’s Europe is perfected, 
and in situ. Mr. Foley’s Asia is as forward. 
Mr. Theed’s Africa and Mr. Bell’s America are 
in progress. 

The group representing Europe consists of 
five female figures arranged pyramidically ; four 
turrounding the fifth, which is on an elevated 
centre. This central figure is Europa, youthful 


and graceful, as when she wandered in the 


meads of Phoenicia. Her elevation is gained by 
means of her seat, which is on the back of a 
bull. This animal, according to the old Greek 
story, is none other than the enamoured Jupiter, 





so metamorphosed that he might carry her away 
across the seas. She is crowned, as befits a 
king’s daughter, and in one hand holds a 
sceptre, and in the other an orb. Her robe is 
| short-sleeved, to display her braceletted arms, 
| bat it descends to her sandalled feet. Her 
bresengadl gr lovely, and the expression upon 
them mild, bland, and compored. The bull is 
small and docile; ite attitude that of patient 
waiting. The other figures are seated at the 
angles of the quadrangular platform on which 
the animal stands. They are emblematical of 
the most important countries in Europe, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy. Like Europa, 
they are youthfal, comely, and crowned. England 





and France are on opposite sides of the head of 


Within the spirelet is | 








the bull, just as they are on opposite sides of 
the Channel. Italy and Germany are seated at 
the haunches. It would be difficult to think of 
anything more tenderly devotional than the ex. 
pression upon the face of Italy. It is as though 
the soul of all the Madonnas and all the Magda. 
lenes of all the Italian masters was init. Her 
head is slightly thrown back, that her plaintive 
eyes may be raised heavenwards. She is listen. 
ing, for one hand is uplifted, as though beseech. 
ing silence for the seraphic strains she hears, 
Her other hand rests upon a lyre, which, like 
the palette by the side of it, reminds us of the 
national perfection in the arte. France, bright 
and almost Amazonian in her aspect, is alto. 
gether different from this. She is smilingly 
content and bewitchingly defiant. When we 
look at Europa, thongh the cold pale marble is 
before us, we feel that her long loose hair is as a 
sheaf of corn, gold-coloured ; and when we turn 
to scrutinize France, we are sure she is a 
brunette. The dauntless beauty holds a sword 
in one hand and a wreath in the other, as 
thongh she cried to the world, with mistaken 
dash, Vive la guerre! Britannia, with a 
stately calm, rules the seas, which are repre. 
sented by tiny wavelets flowing beneath her 
feet, up to the hoofs of the bull. The beautifal 
female representing Germany is associated with 
emblems of philosophy and science. 

Asia is also composed of five figures arranged 
in a similar manner, with the difference that 
they are not all females. The majestic sultana 
personating Asia is seated on a kneeling elephant, 
and around her are stationed a Persian poet, a 
Chinese ceramic manufacturer, a merchant of 
Tarkey in Asia, and a native of India. Like 
Scheherazade, she is of surprising beauty. She 
is in the act of raising the veil which has en- 
shrouded her from head to foot, and still covers 
her lower limbs. Her head, neck, arms, and 
wrists are encircled by jewels. Her Asiatic 
lineage is shown in her fall lips, her large deep- 
set eyes, with wide softly-curved eyebrows and 
her low forehead, which is partially hidden by 
& jewel depending upon it from the circlet over 
it. The fringed and embroidered gear of the 
elephant and its capped tusks give scope for the 
introduction of more Oriental ornamentation. 
The Persian poet rests his right hand upon the 
shoulder of the animal; at his feet is a pile of 
books. On the other side, seated, cross-legged, 
is the Chinese manufacturer. He holds a vase 
in his lap, and at his knee stands a small Chinese 
chest or box. The turbaned and bearded mer- 
chant'stands behind this shaven and bare-headed 
Celestial. He is resting against the elephant in 
an attitude of thought, thinking, we may sup- 
pose, of the ill-fortune that happened to his 
fellow-merchant when he carelessly threw away 
the shells of the dates he had eaten, and in 80 
doing put out the eye of the genii passing, in- 
visibly, at the time. And at the opposite side 
of the elephant, behind the representative of 
Mohammed Schems-Eddin Hafiz, and those upon 
whom his long tunic and fringed girdle, if not his 
mantle, have descended, is seated India. In this 
way two of the supporters are seated, and two 
are standing. As we turn away, though there 
are no curious silks, gold brocades, China satins, 
fans, ivory carvings, or Persian carpets, we feel 
we have looked upon sultry Asia and Oriental 
loxury. 

Mr. Theed’s group of Africa has been 
completed and on the ground for some time, 
and the process of putting it together 18 
now, as nearly as may be, accomplished. For 
the centre of his piece he has placed a slant-faced 
Egyptian female on a dromedary; and a half- 


| buried statue of a sphinx close by also recalls the 


ancient predominance and magnificence of Egypt: 
The figures around the almond-eyed daughter 
of the Pharaohs represent an inbabitant of the 
desert ; a merchant trading in elephants’ teeth, 
drugs, and other African commodities; and & 
South African chief, who is listening to the 10- 
structions of European civilisation. : 

The sculpture at the higher elevation is also 
worthy of minute scratiny. Here there are 
fewer figures in each group. Engineering 18 4 
robed female figure of majestic stature am 
pleasing mien, at whose feet an engineer 18 
kneeling to unroll a scroll. On one side of her 
kneels a brawny-armed working engineer hold- 
ing a cog-wheel ; on the other sits a nevvy, far- 
capped but bare-necked, with his shirt-sleeves 
rolled up that his mighty muscles msy still 
farther proclaim his calling. Commerce, too, 18 
a gracefal conception with, properly, less inten- 
sity of intellectual powers expressed, than lights 
up the face of the spirit of engineering. A 
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youth, who might be Sir Thomas Gresham, Sir 1753, for the sum of 20,000 ducats, or 40,000 
William Walworth, or even Dick Whittington, | Roman scudi,—equal to 60,000 tkalers.. In the 
with his account-book, purse, and scales in his | Dresden Gallery it has a room to itself,—a large 
hand, stands a‘ the foot of the low pedestal on | angle-sofa, with a few chairs, for gazers being 
which she is elevated. An Eastern merchant, | all that is admitted therein besides. The beauty 
on bended knee, offers him a casket for sale ; and | of the work seems utterly to overawe spectators, 
@ fourth figure exhibits a sample of cereal pro- | who only venture, when in the presence, to 
duce in a sack. speak under their breath; and one man, in par- 

In a word, the subscribers to this memorial | ticular, was observed to move past the picture 
(people seem to forget that there were sub-|on tip-toe. The Virgin is represented rising 
scribers) have many reasons to be satisfied with majestically upward, the divine infant in her 
the manner in which their money is being ex-| arms; saints attend’ her, while the two well- 
pended. The half-dozen gentlemen who, in| known semi-figures of angel-children rest be- 
connexion with the late Lord Mayor Cubitt, | neath, gazing upward to the central figure. The 
originated and raised the original subscription | pale bluish-white back d is composed of 
for this memorial, have had as yet but small re- | cloud-like heads of cherubim, of great delicacy 
cognition, and beauty. 

Holbein’s Madonna claims to be the next chef- 
@cewvre of the gallery, and a grand work it is. 
TO, AT, AND FROM BERLIN. —_— The story it illustrates is doubtless familiar to 

DRESDEN, |many, possibly not to all: so here it is. A 

THE wonderfal manner in which Phobus burgomaster of Basle, named Jacob Meyer, 
favoured the Berliners throughout the three days %ttended by his family, kneels before the Virgin, 
of their Triumphal Festival was really very ®"4 prays her to restore his sick child to health. 
singular.* There had been almost incessant | The child is represented in the arms of the 














a stone niche, surrounded by a garland of fruits 
and flowers; Bartholomew van der Helst : like- 
ness of a man with long hair; Cornelius Jan- 
son van Ceulon (who it seems is our Jansens, 
and who was born in London) : likeness of man 
in black dress; a ditto, by Rembrandt; also 
the artist’s wife; a young man in cap, with 
cuirass and cloak ; an old bearded man; a like- 
ness of himself, with his first wife on his 
knees; a grey-bearded man holding a stick in 
his hand ; and himself in a red cloak and velvet 
cap; Ferdinand Bol: his own portrait; Gabriel 
Metzu : @ young woman in grey dress, reading a 
letter; two charming Ruisdaels; a curious pic- 
ture, by an unknown artist, called “ Van den 
Pekelharingh,’—praise of pickle-herring, dated 
1656 ; on a white-decked table lies a poem with 
the above title; before it a plate, with a cut-up 
herring on it, a jug of beer, glasses, and so 
forth; Mignon: a garland of flowers and fruit, 
bound with blue ribbon (but by the side of 








De Heem’s pictures, those of Mignon look cold 
and hard); Caspar Netscher: a young man 
writing a letter; a gentleman accompany- 
ing with guitar a lady who is singing; 


rain up to within a few hours of the event ; then, Virgin, who has put down the infant Christ. | likeness of Madame de Montespan, with much 


for the aforesaid three days, there came unin- 
terrupted blazing, blinding sunshine; but no 
sooner were thos> notable three days over than 
Jupiter Pluvius resumed his sway, and on the 
morning of Monday, the 19th, we left Berlin in 
as pitiless and drenching a rain as any one need 
wish to see. We were bound for Dresden; the 
journey occupied six hours and a half. The 
greater part of the route is dreadfully un- 
interesting : flat and featureless, like the plain 
traversed when entering Berlin; indeed, for 
some miles the railway to Dresden runs at no 
great distance from that to Hanover vid Pots- 
dam. It bends eastward at Jiiterborg. A 
short while before arriving at this station 
lies, in a wood on the left, the scene of the 
robber-knight, Hans v. Hacke’s exploit: he who 
first bought a pardon of the monk Tetzel for all 
the sins he might commit, then waylaid and 


| The face of the child is very sweet, and all the clever painting, especially the beads and worked 
| details are treated with wonderfal care and / pattern on her dress ; a # ceny play- 
| delicate manipulation. |ing the harp; Adrian van der Werff: like- 
Among many other charming works, the | ness of the artist with his family, a delightful 
Suitene Or Soult Sieg sie he cane weal eek Raila mediaer wera gee Meee, 
kisses such a pretty little John Baptist ; Carlo, Cephalas and Procris (she dying of the wound, 
Dolci : St. Cecilia playing the organ ; also Christ, he striving to stanch the blood, and his bloody 
blessing the bread and wine (the German cata- javelin lying on the ground) ; also, Preciosa 
— - ‘eae oory < this — ba ogee os a. — my = 3 B nye : 
olci, dau r of Carlo, is in the Louvre at/an o ermit kneeling ; 
Paris ”’) ; Carlo Maratti: Mary with the Chriet-| Christoph Paudifs (a fh 29 a per eae a 
child, who sleeps on straw in the manger; Cor- | man seated before a red-covered table in the act 
reggio: the Reading Magdalen (the mt Ree of writing, to whom a most charming lady is 
Magdalen reclining in a cave, and reading. We | speaking; J. Tilias: a young woman sits at a 
were surprised at the small size of this picture, — and ~—_ — rege —— ; a 
only about 18 in. long by 12 in. high; we had | Haysum: a large bunch of flowers, near whic 

ps. Aree it much pea : also the Adoration of | ine branch of pomegranate; J. van Eyck : the 
| the Shepherds (“ World-renowned,” says the cata- | Virgin and Child seated in a rich Gothic chapel 
| logue, “under the title of ‘The Night of Cor- | beneath a tapestry baldacchino; on the right 





robbed him of the box of money he had obtained | - : . 
by selling this and similar indulgences. An "°88!0 ). The light emanating from mother 
indulgence-box belonging to the said Tetzel,— | 204 child illumines the other faces. The early 
Luther’s antagonist,—is preserved in the Nicolai- 44wn in the East is suggestive of the New Light 
kirche at Jiiterborg. Farther on Dennewitz | #risiag. : Also by Correggio: The Doctor; 
lies,—also on the left,—the battle-field where | Giovanni Bellini: half-length of the Doge 
the Prussians, under Biilow v. Dennewitz (see Leonardo Loredano eS Cima da Conegliano 
p. 560, ante) defeated the French under Ney and Christ, holding a book in the left hand, and the 
Ondinot, September 6, 1813. right raised in the act of blessing ; Giorgione : 
The first view of Dresden, from the centre of portrait, called Pietro Aretino ; Titian : the 
the old bridge over the Elbe, is extremely pic- tribate-money, called “* Il Cristo della Moneta ; 
turesque. The more ancient portion of the Palma Vecchio : the V irgin and Child, with John 
town lies behind, its quaint buildings rising up Baptist and St. Catherine; Paal Veronese: 
in rich masses, piled story above story; in front | Bearing the Cross; and the Centurion of Caper- 
stands the dark-colonred, statue-crowded Frauen- | 290™ praying Christ to heal his servant ; Ales. 
kirche, to the right of which stretches away the | 88ndro Tarchi : Christ with the reed and wearing 
Briihl’sche Terrasse, with its green avenues of the crown of thorns; also the Stoning of Stephen, 
leafy trees, its wide promenades, and handsome, | Painted on a large oval piece of Amethyst; 
spacious flight of steps. The bridge itself is Alessandro Varotari, known as Padovanino (this 
very pleasing to the eye, with its fifteen arches, | ®ttist sprang from a family of Augsburg, called 
its massive rounded piers, jatiing out, break- Weihrotter ; but when his father settled in Padua 
water-fashion, into the surging, unruly flood ; its he changed his name): study ; of a head; 
broad roadway, low parapet, and rows of gas- Giuseppe Nogari: an old man in black cap, 
‘lamps. holding an eyeglass ; Francesco Raibolino, known 
Opposite to our comfortable hotel,—the Belle. | #8 Francia: Adoration of Kings and Shepherds, 
vue, whose side windows and garden pleasantly | 9 small picture containing a multitude of small 
everlook the river,—is the site of the Op:ra- delicately-painted figures, with faces like fine 
house, burned down in 1869. Semper was the | ™niatures ; also a Baptism, in which Christ 





| 





wing Saint Catherine, on the left St. Michael 
with the donor; the outer portions portray the 
Annunciation, by standing figures, painted in 
greys to look like sculpture. A Latin hymn to 
the Virgin, Archangel Michael and St. Catherine, 
in Gothic letters, by the master’s own hand, 
runs round the enclosure of the picture. (Says 
the catalogue: “An uncontroverted tradition 
tells that this fine work belonged to the 
travelling-altar of Charles V. The centre por- 
tion bears an unmistakeable likeness to the 
famous picture by van Eyck in the Academy at 
Bruges. By some writers our picture is still 
called an Albert Diirer.”’) Roger van der Weyden : 
Christ on the cross with Mary, St. John, and 
Mary Magdalen ; A. Diirer: Christ on the Cross ; 
signed with Diirer’s monogram—a very carefal 
work: as is also, “ Christ shown to the People,” 
by Lucas Cranach, the elder; and a small 
“Christ on the Cross,” by Christoph Schwarz. 


| Jan Gossaert—called Mabuse, from Maubeuge, 





architect, and from his designs the building is | 8¢e™s to stand on the water, not in it ; Annibale 
now being reconstructed ; a however, dias eee Caracci: a large-sized head of Christ ; ae 
superintend the works, they are under the| Reni: sleeping infant-Christ —_ by the 
direction of his son. Herr Semper was obliged | Virgia (in which the mother is charming) ; 
at one time to leave Saxony for political reasons, | Murillo: St. Rodrigue mortally Ptah a 
but was recalled by the King about three years | °t!ve8 from an angel the crown © me . eer 
ago; he lives now mostly at Munich, I believe. | he is represented as standing upright, thoug 
The rebuilding of the Opera-house was com- his neck is cut through ; bat the imitation of 
menced soon after the fire, but was discontinued needlework on his robe is marvelleus 3 Claude 
on account of the war. Since peace was restored | Lorraine: Flight of the Holy Family. A 
it has been recommenced, but has not, as yet, | Curious picture to see here now is Napoleon Las 
progressed farther than the foundations. Emperor, in his coronation robes, by Neer 
In any account of Dresden, however hurried Teniers : soldiers play ing at cards in @ guard- 
it may be, the first place must be given to the room ; Franz Ha’z: portraitof a maninblack ee 
glorious collection of pictures, the inspection of | with & wonderfal lace collar ; a questioned Danie 
which is a real delight. So much has already Sieghers (called ‘the Jesuitof Antwerp”): a Holy 
been said and written on this theme, that it | Family in the centre of a garland of flowers ; Van 
may, I fear, seem impertinent to utter any Dyck: likeness of & man in norepe ae 
additional remark; yet I cannot refrain fiom | Neefs (son of Peter) : interior of the High- re 
particularizing some few of the pictures which | at Antwerp ; Mirevelt : & young man ee o 
gave us the most pleasure. First and fore- | dress, leaning with his right wer ona - le; 
most must, of course, stand Raffaclle’s bean-| also a woman in black dress ; ~ De 
tifal “Madonna di San Sisto,” so named | Very clever interior of a church ; Gera: enh 
because it was painted for Pope Sixtus, for | his own portrait; an old pee seg men me 
the high-altar of the Benedictine Convent | pen; and a praying wanes ‘x Hee atta 
at Piacenza. It was bought by Augustus III.,in | Bible before him; Jan Davidze de Heem: 








| fruit piece, with birds and insects; also Jan, 
json of the above Davidze ; a rammer of wine in 





* See p. 593, ante, 


his birthplace—a large picture, the adoration of 
the kings; also, the same subject, wherein the 
faces are not captivating, but the details are 
wonderfully executed. : 

The Virgin and Child, by Hans Holbein the 
younger, mentioned above, is placed on a very 
handsome screen of carved and parcel-gilt 
wood. Beside it hangs a likeness of Mr. Morett, 
goldsmith to Henry VIII. of England, which 
picture was formerly designated a Leonardo da 
Vinci, together with the original sketch of the 
same in pale colours; Wallerant Vaillant, a 
panel covered with letters and notes affixed to 
it; Denner: an old woman; also, an old man; 
Christian Siebold, court painter to the Empress 
Maria Theresa: a half-length of an old man ; 
Anton Graff: a life-size portrait of Frederick 
Augustus the Just, King of Sweden; Angelica 
Kauffmann: a young lady as a sybil; Bernardo 
Belotto, known as Canaletto: View of Verona 
and the Castle of San Pietro; also the Ponte 
Della Nave at Verona, with a tower in the centre 
of the bridge; View of Dresden, with the Elbe 
bridge, evidently before the Hétel Bellevue was 
built; also the Bridge, Catholic Church and 
Briihl’sche Terrasse, with a tall grenadier; 
Dietrich : “ Rest during the Flight into Egypt,” 
also a grey-bearded man; Schnorr v. Carolsfeld : 
Visit of Zacharias, Elizabeth, and a sweet little 
John the Baptist tothe Holy Family ; Alessandro 
Buonvicino, known as “ il Moretto da Brescia = 
a statuesque figure in white, “ Apparition of the 
Holy Virgin to the Peasantry of Monte Caitone, 
in Brescia, on the Cessation of the Plague in 
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1523 ;” and “ Disputation of Luther with Dr. Eck 
in Liepzig,” a very large pictare filled with life- 
size figures. Luther is in a pulpit on one side, 
and Eck facing him from another pulpit on the 
opposite side. This work cost 9,000 thalers 
Ove much talked-of crayon drawing, by Liotard, 
I have not mentioned, because I did not care for 
it, namely, “ The Chocolate Girl.” Tomy mind, 
however, it shows the source whence many of 
our contemporary arti-ts have drawn their 
inspiration for such pictures as “ Sherry, sir!” 

The number of works on the catalogue of the 
Dresden Royal Gallery of Pictures is 2,383. To 
give even the most condensed list of notable 
ones out of so fine and comprehensive a collec- 
tion is necessarily a lengthy and fatiguing under- 
taking ; so, to refresh brain and eyes, we will make 
@ little excursion among the very charming out- 
skirts of the town. Here we find park-like public 
gardens in all directions, apparently fully appre- 
ciated by the townfolk. Extending our drive, we 
come to the entrance of the Plauensche Grand, 
a lovely valley, or glen, about two miles from 
Dresden. It is hemmed in by precipitons rocky 
sides, the red stone cliffs sometimes rising bare 
end sharp from the green foliage that screens 
their feet, sometimes being clothed with lovely 
fresh verdure to their summit. There are iron 
mines and various factories in this busy valley, 
and as we drove through, the road was swarm- 
ing with workmen and women returning home: 
the men, looking very jaded and somewhat dirty 
and neglected, mostly plodding silently along; 
the women, chatting and laughing with one 
another, many carefully dressed, and eome even 
gaily and ornamentally attired. As we neared 
Dresden, we overtook a long procession of school- 
children with their teachers, band of music, flags, 
and so forth, returning from a day’s outing in 
the country. 

At Dresden we had for guide a most gentle- 
mauly, well-read, and intelligent valet-de-place 
named Kutecher, whom we should like to recom- 
mend to every person abont to visit that town. 
By laying out our time jadiciously for us, he 
showed us an immense number of interesting 
things during the four days and a half we had at 
our disposal. From him we learnt that the 
building called the Zwinger, which we next 
visited, took its name from the word zwingen, to 
oppress, because it was built out of a tax imposed 
upon the people, and which was felt by them to 
be very oppressive. In the Zwinger is arranged 
the historical museum called the Armoury, or 
Riistkammer. This is a marvellous collection, 
finer even, we think, than the Ambras at Vienna. 
The most noteworthy objects are the follow- 
ing :—A parade suit, “ riistung des Churfiirsten 
Christian IL.,” who lived from 1583 to1611l. It 
was made by Desiderium Koliman, in 1599, and 
is of bronze, with gold ornaments. A Spanish 
shield and helmet, sixteenth century,covered with 
exquisite minute work. Asuit of the Herzog Hein- 
rich des Frommen, with the Friesland chain,—a 
large iron ove, with flat equare links,—round the 
shoulders. He was born 1473, and died 1541. 
The pistol-ball that killed Charfiirst Moritz, at 
the battle of Sieverhaussen, Jaly 9th, 1553, and 
his blood-stained scarf; also a suit worn by him, 
at the siege of Magdeburg, 1550, of steel 
damascened with gold in bands and rosettes. 
An Italian dagger, which, after entering the 
flesh, opened by a spring in the handle into 
three pieces, thereby causing a fearful wound, 
out of which it was impossible to withdraw it. 
Two effigies of tournament-knights on horse- 
back, sixteenth century, engaged in the “ gottes- 
gerichts-kiimpfen” (“ unto-death-fight”). The 
weight of armour of each is 200 lb. An “ umfang- 
eisen,” a long spear, with aring and springs each 
side, to catch people by the neck. A fie'd- 
serpent—schlange,—early cannon, 1476,—merely 
a long barrel, on swivel, mounted on wooden 
tripod. A “ riistung” of Churfiirsten Christian L., 
born 1560, died 1591, curiously fiuted and 
notched, of large size, and with open-barred 
visor. A chased “ sattel-kopf” of copper-gilt, 
used by Christian II, A half-suit of the Char- 
first August I., with chasing of Crucifixion on 
the breast, worn at the battle of Muhiberg, 1547; 

also a ditto, more elaborate, likewise ornamented 
with Crucifixion, worn at siege of Gotha, 1567. 
A suit of Edward VI. of England, having on it 
St. George and dragon, surrounded by the 
motto, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense” A suit of 
iron, ornamented with iron studs, bought of a 
Viennese armourer, 1604. A fine bright copper- 
gilt saddle-frout, A sort of half-coat, covered with 
scales, each bearing a raised Maltese croes: and 
& handsome mace, with round ball-head of 
repoussé work, studded with turquoises. A guit 


that belonged to Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden ; 


he was. bora 1594, and died 1632. A Feld 
Kiirass of Churfiirsten Johann Georg IV., worn 
in engagement with the French, 1692; it bas 
three large round dents fcom bullets, and a great 
gash, all on the back, but none went through the 
chick material of which it is made, Some 
urkish flags taken at the siege of Vienna 1683 
A horse-shoe broken with his hand, by Augustue 
the Strong, Feb. 15,1711. A suit of armour, 
worn by Augustus III. of Poland at his corona- 
tion in Cracow, 1734; he was born 1702, and 
died 1763. The pistols of Charles XII. of 
Sweden, worn by him on the day of his death at 
Frederickshal : he was born 1682, and died 1718 
A pair of large-sized pistols, ornamented with a 
delicate inlay of steel, made by Lorazino Com- 
mazzo in Brescia. Bridal dress of Charfiirst 
Aug. 1, 1548. A helmet, bearing as crest av 
esgle with expanded wings, all of gold, covered 
with precious stones, and all real bat the blue. 
A gala horse-apparel of Christian Il., 1602, 
encrusted with garnets, diamonds, and enamel ; 
the saddle-cloth covered with needlework of 
gold and silver thread acd precious stones 
Another horse-apparel, studded with hosts of 
enormous turquoises and garnets, a present to the 
Emperor Rudolph I1., 1610. Another, presented 
by Kaiser Ferdinand to John George I, 1620, 
studded with turquoises and rubies, and having 
a fan of blue and red feathers to match, as crest 
to the horge’s head ; also a gold mace, set with 
turquoises and rubies. Another, encrusted with 
diamond-like crystals, and having a large glitter- 
ing star of the same for the horse’s head. 

Other historical relics are the shoes of Maria 
Theresa; Murat’s boots; Kant’s shoes; rich 
|mitres, of the fifteenth century, one covered 
| with pearls, and another with groundwork of 
| pearls, on which are medallions of precious 
| stones, figures of the Virgin, &. ; a suit of silver 
armour, covered with chasing, made for Prinz 
Christian v. Anhalt; another silver suit, chased 





‘all over, made for the Churfiirat Christian I., 
| 1590; a state suit of Christian IL, for man 
‘and horse, 
/most admirably worked and gilded; severa! 
| Nuremberg sword-hilts, exquisitely cut in iron, 
| most delicate work, of sixteenth century ; mar- 
'vellously rich sabres and scabbards, of Polish 
| nobelgarde, silver-gilt and studded with precious 
| stones: one with a beautifal ornamentation of 


of steel repoussé and chased 


flowers in coloured enamel and jewels. In a 
glass case are preserved the small ivory baton of 
Weber; a wooden implement used by Thor- 
waldsen; some of Kosciusko’s hair, &c. In 
another case are the boots worn by Napoleon I. 
at the battle of Dresden, 1813; and his corona- 
tion shoes of white satin and gold-thread 
embroidery ; and lastly, there are eome curious 
sword-supports, called Degengehiinge ; and nume- 
rous Turkish and Eastern weapons, and a 
Turkish tent, taken at the siege of Vienna, 
1683. 

In the Japanese palace there is a museum of 
ancient china, filliog twenty apartments, and 
coutaining upwards of 60,000 pieces. A large 
portion consists of specimens of early Meissen 
porcelain (called ‘‘ Dresden’’), of large size, and 
bearing underneath the crossed swords mark ; 
there is likewise much Japanese and Chinese 
porcelain of old dates; some Sévres, some 
Italian, and a very little English,—principally 
Wedgwood,—which last looks so dirty and mean 
that it quite pained me to see it. Surely if this 
humiliating fact were better known, some 
patriotic English porcelain manufacturer would 
step forward to remove so disgraceful a reproach 
by presenting to this museum some more worthy 
specimens of our ceramic art. Ina pecuoiary 
point of view too, ic is most unwise, and so unjust 
to English manufacturers to have these paitry 
little articles pointed out as the produce of their 
works ; for what foreigner is likely to be induced 
by seeing them, to send an order for English 
goods P 

The celebrated collection of state jewels, 
known as the Griine Gewélbe or Green Vault, is 
kept in some badly-lighted apartments on the 
ground-floor of the Palace. Here are seen, in 
glass cases, marvellous treasures, such as whole 
suits of diamonds, of emeralds, of rubies, of 
sapphires, and so on : these suits consist of coat 
buttons, of large single stones, collars, rings, 
pins, necklaces, brooches, &c. ; there are caskets 
studded with gems, costly toys, such as obelisks, 
columns, fountains of gold, enamel, jewels, and 
all the most costly products; one large piece, 
about 4 ft. long by 2 ft. high and 3 ft. broad, is 
“the court of the great Mogul,” filled with 
, humerous little figures, sitting, standing, salaam- 








ing, and so forth, the whole composed of gold, 
silver, enamel, precious stones, lapis lazuli, 
malachite, rock crystal, &c. Then there are 
myriads of cups cut out of agate, rock crystal, 
stadded with gems, gold, and enamel ; trinkets, 
such as an egg, the shell of gold, which, when 
removed, discloses a yolk of yellow enamel; 
inside this is a little cock; inside him a royal 
crown; and inside that a handsome diamond 
ring. There are rich caskets, fine enamels, and 
delicate cameos and ——— en the 

incipal apartment are ing- 
tg a joints and edges hidden by gilt scrol'. 
work; from this numerous brackets stretch ont, 
artfully arranged so as to look as if they came 
through the sheets of glass, and on these brackets 
the rich vases and cups stand. 

There is in Dresden a manufactory of curious 
self-playiog, musical instruments, that every 
one goes to hear, paying a small sam for ad- 
mission. These instruments are in elegant 
carved cases; the tone and power of them are 
remarkable, the larger ones being quite equal to 
a military band. The saloon where they are exhi- 
bited is called the Akustische Cabinet. Another 
curiosity of Dresden is the Frauen-kirche, the 
exterior of which is so crowded, as I said, with 
statues; the interior fitted up jast like a 
theatre, with boxes and pit. It is very ugly, I 
think, both inside and out, 

One miserably wet evening, being unable to 
do anything else, we took a carriage, and our 
iovaluable Kutscher (our guide, not coachman, 
though that is the translation of the word), and 
drove out to see the encampment of French 
prisoners. The road, or rather track across 
the blue-cornflower-studded corn-fielda, for road 
there was none, was in an awful state of mud, 
aod it was as much as two horses could do to 
dmg us through the quagmire. The encamp- 
ment was a large enclosure, fenced round by 
strong palisades; tree-trunks split into two 
slabs, set on end, and fixed firmly in their place, 
‘he tops being cat to a sharp point, and tarred. 
The huts were very low, wooden buildings, 
which the French found very cold and draughty 
during the severe winter, and so piled earth 
against them, thus makiog them look exactly 
like those long mounds of turnips and 
potatoes one sees on the fields outside 
Brighton, and, I dare say, elsewhere. A few 
Saxon sentinels in their small wooden sentry- 
boxes were keeping watch outside ; but there 
was little fear of the prisoners escaping, because 
if they had done so, where could they havo 
gone, being so far away from their own country ? 
The noise of our wheels brought a few of them 
up to the palisades, and, in spite of the rain, 
they stopped to watch us,—in default, I suppose, 
of other occupation. They had cafés and read- 
ing-room in the centre of the encampment, we 
were told; and also that they were being re- 
turned home very rapidly then, at the rate of 
1,000 a day. About 20,000 had been sent into 
Saxony daring the war: 80,000 troops were far- 
nished by Saxony ; 20,000 that is in excess of 
her contingent, which was 60,000. 

And here I must conclude for the present, 
leaving our visit to the arsenal until a fature 
occasion. R. F. H. 








WORKMEN AND MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


Proresson FLEEMING JENKIN, in his in- 
troductory address on Mechanical Science 
(British Association), spoke at some length 
on the subject of drawing:—1 have in many 
places said (he observed), and I cannot say 
too often, that the great want of the work- 
man is a knowledge of mechanical drawing. 
Unfortunately I can obtain little attention from 
the general public to this demand for the work- 
man. Very few persons, not being engineers, 
know at all what mechanical drawing is. I am 
sorry to say that eome examiners in high places, 
who direct the education of the country, know 
very little more than the general public, and 
teachers who should give bread give chaff. 
have lived much abroad, and come into close 
contact both with English and foreign workmen, 
and I unhesitatingly say that the chief, if not 
the only, inferiority of Englishmen bas been 12 
this one branch of knowledge. I must explain 
what mechanical drawing is. It is the art of 
representing any object so accurately that & 
skilled workman, upon inspecting the drawing, 
shall be able to make the object of exactly the 
materials and dimensions shown, without aby 
further verbal or written instraction from the 
designer. Ths objects represented may be 
machines, implements, buildings, utensils, oT 
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ornaments. They may be constructed of every 
material. The drawings may be linear, shaded 
and coloured, or plain, They must necessarily 
be drawn to scale, but various geometrical 
methods may be employed. The name of 
mechanical drawing is given to one and all those 
representations, the object of which is to enable 
the thing drawn to be made by a workman. 
Artistic drawing aims at representing agreeably 
something already in existence, or which might 
exist, and for the sake of the representation ; 
mechanical drawing aims at representing the 
object, not for the sake of the representation, but 
in order to facilitate the production of the thing 
represented. Now, I say that it is this latter kind 
of drawing which is so vastly important to our 
artizans, and hence to our whole wealth-pro- 
ducing population. Very few workmen or men 
of any class can hope to acquire such excellence 
in artistic drawing, that their productions will 
give pleasure to themselves and others, but a 
great number of workmen must acquire some 
knowledge of the drawings of those thioga which 
they produce, and there is not one skilled work- 
man or woman who would not be better qualified 
by a knowledge of mechanical drawing to do his 
work with ease to himself, and benefit to the 
public. Mechanical drawing is a rudimentary 
acquirement of the nature of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. In order that a man may un- 
derstand the illustrated description of a inachine, 
he must understand this kind of drawing. To 
the general public an engineering drawing is 
as unintelligible as a printed book is tu a man 
who cannot read. The general public can no 
more put their ideas into such a shape that 
workmen can carry them out, than a person 
ignorant of writing can convey their meaning 
on paper. Reading and writing on mechanical 
or industrial subjects is impossible without some 
knowledge of the art I am pressing on your 
attention. This art is taught abroad in every 
industrial school; a great part of the school 
time is given up toit. In a Prussian industrial 
school one-third of the whole time is given to it. 
A French commission on technical education, re- 
ported that drawing, with all its applications 
to the different industrial arts, should be con- 
sidered as the principal means to be employed in 
technical education. Now, I deliberately state 
that this subject is not taught at all in Eogland, 
and that the igaorance of it is so great that I 
an obtain no attention to my complaints. A 
hundred times more money is spent by Govern- 
ment to encourage artistic drawing than is given 
to encourage mechanical drawing ; and I say that 
mechanical drawing is a hundred times more 
amportant to us as a nation. Moreover, the 
little quasi mechanical drawing which is taught 
is moatly mere geometrical projection,—a subject 
of which real draughtsmen very frequently, and 
with little loss to themselves, are profoundly 
ignorant. Descriptive geometry and geometrical 
projection are nearly useless branches of the art, 
and the little encouragement which is given is 
almost monopolised by these. Mechanical draw- 
ing proper is confined to those who pick it up by 
practice in engineering offices. These draughts- 
men are often excellent; and for their behoof I 
claim no other teaching. I speak for the artizan 
who makes and for him who uses machinery. 
There are two ways in which our shortcomings 
aay be remedied: first, the schools of art now 
established in this country should be enlarged, 
80 as to teach real mechanical drawing, and the 
examinations condacted by the Science and Art 
Department should be greatly modified ; secondly, 
the drawing which is to be taught in the schools 
under the superintendence of the new school 
boards may be, and onght to be, mechanical 
drawing. Frechand-drawing, as a branch of 
primary education, will, I fear, be a useless 
pastime; but whether that be so or not, I am 
certain that the accurate and neat representa- 
tation of the elementary parts of machinery and 
buildings would be popular with the pupi’s, and 
could be effectively taught. This kind of draw- 
ing educates hand and mind in accuracy; it 
teaches students the elements of mensuration 
and geometry ; and it affords considerable scope 
for taste where taste exists. The chief difficulty 
will be to obtain competent teachers. I should 
occupy you too long were I to attempt to show 
how these must themselves be trained. My chief 
aim to-day has been to claim attention for a most 
ene and wholly neglected branch of educa- 








Tramways.—The North Metropolitan Tram- 
ways Company have declared a dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOLS, SHAFTESBURY, 
DORSET. 


Tuese buildings are near to Holy Trinity 
Church, and have been erected at the sole cost 
of the Dowager Marchioness of Westminster. 
They were opened on Monday last. 

The whole of the walls are built with fine- 
tooled green sandstone. The plan is in the form 
of a double |. The girls’ school-room is 40 ft. 





by 20 ft., and is lighted by four two-light 
mullioned and trahsomed windows, and an 
eight-light mullioned and transomed window at 
the end. There is a class-room, 32 ft. by 
16 ft., lighted by three two-light mullioned and 
transomed windows. At the end of the class- 
room there is a cloak-room, also lighted by a 
three-light mullioned and transomed window. 
The boys’ school-room, class-room, and cloak- 
room are of the same dimensions, and similar 
in plan to the girls’ rooms. The roofs over each 
of the rooms are of wrought and moulded 
Memel timber, stained and varnished. The roof 
coverings are of slate. Three pairs of ribbed 
principals are used for each room, supported 
on stone-moulded corbels, Over the principal 
elevation of boys’ echool there is a stone gablet, 
with a bell hung in the arch beneath. 

All the rooms are boarded 4 ft. high all round 
the walls, The walls above the bourdings are 
furnished with grey stucco. Each room is fitted 
up with book-cases formed in recesses of the 
walls. The rooms are warmed by Gill stoves, 
set in recesses of fireplaces. At night each room 
will be lighted with three four-light gas-chande- 
liers. The whole of the windows are glazed 








with stont plate-glass, and swing-ventilators. 
There are proper out-door offices for boys and 
girls, and each court is private. The play-| 
grounds are neatly laid out, and divided by iron | 
palisadings. The contracts were taken by local | 
builders; mason, Mr. T. Williams; carpenter | 
and joiner, Mr. J. B. Miles; plumber, Mr. J. | 
Norton; plasterer, Mr. G. Hardy; smith, Mr. G. 
Williams; carver, Mr. Musselwhite. Mr. A. 
Harrison was the architect. 








MARGATE JETTY. 


Tue Thanet Guardian has published a view of 
the proposed extension of Margate Jetty, as 
designed by Mr. Gordon Page, and speaks as if 
it were aboat to be carried iuto execution. The | 
cost named is 15,0001, and the time for com- 
pletion, 1873. It lcoks to us a huge and some- 
what inappropriate affuir; an octagon head no 
less than 289 ft. in diameter. Surely it would 
often be found very much in the way? The 
style of the kiosks and toll-houses is Moreseque, 








THE PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSO. | 
CIATION ON THE ORIGIN OF LIFE ON 
THE EARTH. 


Tue opening address of the British Associa- 
tion, at Edinburgh, by Sir William Thomson, 
was remarkable for a new theory to account for 
the origin of at least vegetable life upon the 
earth. He objects to “ spontaneous generation 
out of inorganic materials,” but accounts for 
grass, and trees, and. flowers, not by a creative 
fiat, but by fragments of solid seed-bearing matter, 
the débris produced by collisions between “ great 
masses moving through space, and steered with- 
out intelligence.” On this subject he said :— 


‘We must regard it as probable in the highest degree 
that there are countless seed-bearing meteoric stones 
moving about through space. If at the present instance 
no life existed upon this earth, one such stone og upon 
it might, by what we blindly call natural causes, lead to 
its becoming covered with vegetation. I am fully con- 
scious of the many scientific objections which may be urged 
against this hypothesis, but I believe them to be all 
auswerable, r have already taxed your patience too 
severely to allow me to think of discussing any of them on 
the present occasion. This hypothesis that life origi- 
nated on this earth through moss-grown fragments 
from the ruins of another world may seem wild and 
visionary; all I maintain is, that it is not unscientific, 
From the Earth stocked with such vegetation as it could 
receive meteorically, to the earth teeming with all the 
endless variety of plants and animals which now inhabit 
it, the step is prodigious; yet, according to the doctrine 
of continuity, most ably laid before the Association by a 

lecessor in this chair (Mr. Grove), all creatures now 
iving on earth have proceeded by orderiy evolution from 
some such origin, Darwin concludes his great work on 
‘The Origin of Species’ with the following words :—‘ It 
is interesting to contemplate an entangled bank clothed 
with many ete of many kinds, with birds singing on the 
bushes, with various insects flitting about, and with worms 
crawling through toe damp earth, and to reflect that these 
elaborately constructed forms, so different from each other, 
and ndent on each other in so complex a manner, 
have all been produced by laws acting around us,’” 





We are not aware that Sir William stated 
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that even a single seed such as he speaks of 
was ever found in any one of the many meteoric 
masses which have been known to have fallen on 
the earth ; but one may freely allowthe possibility 
of innumerable seeds having so been scattered 
through space by cosmical collisions or explosions, 
Ali this, however, although it brings us the new 
idea of a sort of pleasant and neighbourly inter- 
change of botanical and even of zoological spe- 
cimens that may be going on throughout the 
planetary systems, sheds no new spark of light 
npon the origin of life in the abstract. We are 
still as far as ever from any idea of the possi- 
bility of life having had a beginning anywhere, 
either in the earth beneath, or in the heavens 
above, to which Sir William would refer us. 
Indeed, the question is thereby adjourned and 
removed a'together from beyond the field of 
human and terrestrial experience, to regions and 
conditions of which we know absolutely nothing. 
Bat the greater probability is, we think, that 
if life ever originated, it is quite as likely to 
have originated on this planet as anywhere 
else,—the own life of the planet, we mean,— 
animal, vegetable, yes, and mineral. And if 
the animal originated in the vegetable, quite 
as likely is it that the vegetable originated in 
the mineral ; for the mineral creation has a life 
of its own, too, as any one will admit who ever 
studied the beautiful and often arborescent forms 
and growth of chemical combinations. No doubt 
it is easy to say,—‘ Oh, but that is a different 
sort of life from vegetable life.’ No doubt of it; 
but so is vegetable life a different sort of life 
from animal life. There is a strong analogy, 
however, between all three; and that analogy 
centres in arborescence, as a kind of essential 
form or principle common to all these regions of 
nature. 

The vine-like sprouting or arborescence of the 
blood-like bromide of iodine, in certain cases, 
over the sides of a vial, has all the look of just 
such a quintessential life-motor as one may 
readily suppose to be at work in the sprouting 
and arborescence even of blood-vessels, in the 
organism of the animal fotus. We do not 
claim for it anything like identity: we merely 
say there is a strong analogy, even a similitude, 
And look to the curious sprouting into arbo- 
rescent vegetable-looking forms, out of the soil, 
as it were, in a vial, of chemical ingredients, 
such as bromine or iodine and antimony or 
arsenic, or iodine and tin, and a host of others, 
in sublimation, forced by “ bottom heat” in a 
sand bath! The element, telluriam, sprouts, by 
heat of sublimation, into a beautiful fern-like 
structare, or organism, if we may so call it. 
Brom-iodide of mercury yields, by heat, arbores- 
cence with midd'e-ridged leaves! Note, too, our 
lead, silver, and other chemical'treer. Nodoubt, 
simple chemical accretion has much to do with 
all this; but is there not eceret on in the growth 
of the more decidedly organic forms also, though 
of a more elaborate and exalted order? Once 
upon a time, the “growth of stones” was be- 
lieved in by the vulgar and discredited by the 
learned; yet now it has been discovered by 
men of science not only that gold nuggets 
“grow,” bat how they grow! Solution of 
chloride of gold deposits gold upon gold, by 
simple accretion, and that is how nuggets grow. 

In short, if the origin of animal life is based 
upon and issues from the principles of vegetable 
life, as Sir William Thomson and other men of 
science seem to hint, undoubtedly the origin of 
vegetable life is based upon and issues from the 
principles of mineral life; and there is plenty of 
that on the face of our earth itself without any 
necessity for being dependent upon other worlds 
for the germs of that vegetable life whence the 
life of animals is supposed to be evolved. 








SCHOOLS FOR LONDON. 


Ar the last meeting of the London School 
Board, Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke moved the fol- 
lowing resolution, viz. :— 

‘That inasmuch as the Board is about to negotiate for 
the purchase of sites, with a view to the immediate 
erection of schools, the Works Committee be authorised, 
as soon as the agreement for the purchase of the site in 
each case is completed, to make a selection of not more 
than six architects, who shall be invited to send in designs 
for the school buildings, with the understanding that s 
small honorariam be given to each designer; that no 
perspective, or merely show drawings, be sent in; that 
unifurmity of scale be observed; that the successful 
architect be employed on the Bp ers: building, pro- 
vided that the Board are satisfied that his demgn can be 
executed within a reasonabie margin of the cost he states 
in his estimate; and that all designs be the property of 
the Board.” 


Lord Sandon seconded the motion, but sug- 
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gested that it should be referred to the Works 
Committee to arrange the amount of the 
honorariam and other details. 

After discussion, an amendment “ to refer the 
resolution to the Works and Finance Committee, 
with instructions to prepare and bring up a 
report upon it next week,” was carried unani- 
mously. 

It was resolved that four additional sites for 
schools be sought for ; one in the neighbourhood 
of St. John’s-street, Clerkenwell, for the accom- 
modation of not less than 500 children; one in 
the neighbourhood of the Battersea-road, for 
750 children ; one in the neighbourhood of Kent- 
street, Southwark, for 1,000 children; and one 
in the neighbourhood of Drary-lane, for 750 
children. 








CIVIL ENGINEERS FOR INDIA. 


Tue Indian Civil Engineering College, Cooper’s- 
hill, of which we gave a plan and some par- 
ticulars in our last, was opened, as arranged, on 
Saturday, the 5th inst. 

After a speech from the Secretary of State 
for India,— 

Colonel Chesney, the President of the College, 
proceeded to set forth the system of stady which 
it was intended to pursue there. He said draw- 
ing, surveying, mathematics, mechanics, and the 
principles of construction were things of course; | 
but clearly, fur the accomplished engineer, | 


education could not stop there. A man who} 
had to deal with materials of all kinds ought | 
not to be satisfied to remain in ignorance of the | 
essential properties of bodies. This involved | 
some acquaintance with the general laws of | 


various forms of matter. 
equally good with respect to heat and electricity, 
magnetism, mineralogy, and geology. The ex- | 
perimental and natural sciences had an especial | 
and practical value to the engineer in India, be- | 
cause he had to deal much with the conversion of | 
raw materials. In England, with our extreme | 
division of employments, the engineer looked to | 
the contractor, the contractor in turn looked to the | 
manufacturer of patent stone or lime; and thus | 
a man might get along without diving deep into | 
the nature of things, hiding his ignorance under | 
a good specification. But in India, where the | 
organisation of trade was still in a primitive | 
condition, and work was carried on at a distance | 
from manufactaring centres, an engineer not | 
only had often to run alone almost as soon as he | 
arrived there, but had generally to go straight 
to Mother Nature for his materials,—to dig and 
burn his own lime, to make his own bricks, 
often to fell his own timber. A knowledge of | 
the chemical principles involved in the com- 
position of mortars and cements was in such 
cases simply invaluab'e. So was a knowledge of 
the principles which guided him to the places 
where suitable stones were to be found; in. 
other words, geology and mineralogy. Although, | 
no doubt, experience would in time teach a man 
to distinguish between a good and a bad lime 
without knowing anything about carbonates or 
oxides, and a man might at last, by a sort 
of instinct, learn where to dig for a good 
brick earth, just as, by instinct, a pig was 
guided where to grub for truffles; that sort 
of ability was generally bought very dearly 
by his employers. Defending the study of the 
language and history of India, Colonel Chesney 
remarked that a young man, especially a young 
engineer, plunged into the practical business of 
life at first starting in India was apt to put off 
the systematic study of the language for a more 
convenient season, which never arrived. Now, 
if he were asked to say from what source the 
greatest danger to British supremacy in the 
East was likely to arise, he should say it would 
be found in the alienation which must naturally 
obtain between the governors and the governed, 
when the former were, as a rule, insufficiently 
acquainted with the language, and therefore with 
the thoughts and feelings of the governed. He be- 
lieved there were very few Indian public servants 
who would not be ready to admit their short- 
comings in this respect. It had been well said that 
those who knew the people of India best esteemed 
them most, and the converse proposition un- 
questionably held good; those persons would 
always be found most pronounced in their con- 
tempt for “the natives,” and most ready to 
declare that Indian researches were flat and un- 
profitable, who knew nothing whatever about 
them. Answering a possible criticism that as 
engineering was a practical art the preparation 








chemical philosophy; and their application to | 


The same thing held | 





for it should be practical also, Colonel Chesney 


explained that a large part of the college course 
would be in the strictest sense practical; and 
when the rest of a man’s life was to be passed in 
the practice of his profession, it was not too 
much to ask that a year or eighteen months, or 
even two years, should be devoted to preparatory 
study. The importance of a strictly scientific 
preparation held especially in the case of engi- 
neers destined for India, because there a man 
had not the same opportunity of making up for 
lost time which he possessed here ia the centre 
of scientific thought and professional inquiry. 








THE ENGINEERING AND 
SURVEYING DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
LIVERPOOL CORPORATION. 


THE town council of Liverpool have resolved 
to consolidate the staff of the engineering and 
surveying departments of the corporation. The 
question of salary of the chief of the consoli- 
dated department has not yet been decided 
upon, although 1,000/. a year to some talented 
young man who had been engaged on railway 
surveys was mooted; as also 1,5001. to a more 
experienced person, possessed of local know- 
ledge. The question of salary has been allowed 
to stand over that the health and water com- 
mittee may confer together on the subject, and 
recommend to the council the amount of salary 
to be paid to the new officer of the department, 
as well as the duties to be done for it consis- 


tently with the health committee’s report, | 
adopted by the council at the same council | 


meeting. 

Mr. Alderman Morris, at the request of the 
finance and estate committee, moved that that 
committee be authorised to take such steps as 
they might consider advisable to fill up the 
vacancy in the office of corporation surveyor, 
and that the salary be 8001. per anoum. 

Mr. Whitty suggested that a salary of 7001. 
would be sufficient at the commencement; Mr. 
Turner and Mr. Melly thought it should be 6001. ; 
and Mr. Alderman Bennett considered that 
8001. was as low a salary as could be paid to the 
sarveyor. 

Mr. Scitt moved as an amendment that the 
finance and estate committee be requested to 
consider and report to the council a3 to the 
duties which will devolve upon the surveyor, the 
steps they recommend to fill up that office, and 
the salary to be given. 

The amendment was agreed to. 








THE NEW EMBANKMENT AT CHELSEA. 


On Satarday the first stone of a new embank- 
ment on the northern side of the Thames, 
between Chelsea Hospital and Battersea Bridge, 
was laid by Colonel Hogg, the chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The ceremony 
was held on the banks of the river fronting the 
Old Swan Wharf at Chelsea. The Act for the 


|execution of the work was obtained in July, 


1868. The designs and contract having been 
prepared by Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, the engineer 
of the Board, the contract was let to Mr. 
Webster for 133,9501., inclading a portion of the 
low-level intercepting sewer, corresponding in 
length to the new Embankment. 

The Embankment will continue the road- 
way to Battersea Bridge, thereby opening up a 
thoroughfare between the west and south-west 
of Londoa and the City. The Chelsea Embank- 
ment, as it will be called, will reclaim 9} acres 
from the river, and this will be occupied by a 
roadway 70 ft. wide, and by ornamental grounds. 
It will be three-quarters of a mile long, and will, 
with the exception of about a quarter of a mile, 
unembanked between Millbank and the Houses 
of Parliament, complete one contiauous river 
embankment and roadway 4} miles in length, 
from Blackfriars to Battersea Bridge. This 
roadway varies in width from 60 ft. to 100 ft., 
and it is h that before long the connecting 
link of Embankment at Millbank will be made. 
The Embankment wall is to be formed of con- 
crete, faced with granite, being similar in that 
respect to the Albert, and to the eastern portion 
of the Victoria Embankment. This substitation 
of Portland concrete for brickwork will save 
about 21,0001. The granite will be simply 
hammer-dressed, and the parapet will be of 
granite. It has bsen deemed unnecessary 
to carry the foundations of the wall to so 
great a depth as in the case of the Embank- 
ments lower down the stream. They wiilextead 
to 4 fc. below low-water spring tides, and this 
will enable the work to be executed without the 


aid of the whole-tide coffer-dams. The roadway 
will be planted on each side with trees, as on 
the Victoria Embankment. 

Her Majesty, on the advice of the Prime 
Minister, has been pleased to confer upon Mr, 
Bazalgette the distinction of the Civil C.B,, in 
recognition of his services, as the engineer of 
the Board to the metropolis. 





MALT CISTERNS. 


Sir,—I take the liberty of encroaching on 
your space ia the Builder with a few remarks in 
answer to your subscriber, “ B. A.,” in which he 
alludes to brick and cement being the best 
material for the construction of a malt-cistern. 
In this I fully agree with your correspondent. 
Being a ma!tster in this city (Dablin), lam anxious 
to inform “ B. A.” that I have constructed a malt- 
cistern capable of “ wetting” from sixty to 
eighty barrels, by which I am enabled to empty 
on the second floor. The construction is simply, 
three arches, supported by two piers (brick and 
slate topping), with cross iron rails to support 
arches and cistern, built on top. I have had this 
cistern working for the past malting season, and 
can vouch for its perfect stanchness. 

JOHN Baxter, Maltater. 








RENT AND RATING. 
BY A WORKMAN, 


Sir,—If ever the history of social and sani- 
tary reform be written, the Builder will stand 
| firat as the ablest and most earnest of the organs 
' which have aided the movement. It is said that 
'“truth is stranger than fiction,’ and in the 

history of social reform no imagination could 
/outdo the strange things which at the present 
|time underlie social existence in London. 
| During the week I passed some hours in reading 
| the work entitled “Another Blow for Life.” 
| Although I had read this book many times 
before, there is always in returning to it some 
/point which strikes me as surpassing strange, 
although wonderfally true, and the surprise is 
that so much misery and unwisdom should exist, 
‘and that the people should be contented and not 

recognise their degradation among what is called 
| this highly-civilised nation. For the last forty 
' years a portion of the people have been crying 
|“ Reform, Reform!” and during that period the 
| country has witnessed all sorts of reforms; and 
at last, in poor-law reform the country seems to 
| have reached the point it stood at in 1829. In 
| tha‘ year the sam expended for the relief of the 
| poor was 6,068,2681.; the sum expended for the 
|game purpose in 1870 was 6,200,0001. In 1829 
the payments for other purposes than the relief 
of the poor was 1,224,3841., making a total of 
'7,292,6531. Since that time, in spite of all 
| reforms, the country has made a advance 
in local taxation. Bardens which ought to be 
| national are cast upon sections of the people, 
'and no one now knows what is and what is not 
poor-law rating. Nevertheless, out of the present 
chaos, we learn that local taxation has risen from 
7,292,6531. in 1829 to upwards of 30,000,0001. in 
1870. 

Amid the cariosities and anomalies of taxation, 
the country may congratulate itself upon its 
prosperity, although it expends a seventh part of 
its income in local and imperial taxation, and & 
like amount upon intoxicating drinks. The great 
London nation is still on the increase. The 
true law of population is, it is said, the more 
misery the more people; and, considering how 
the majority of the people in London live, this 
would appear to be trae. It is, or ought to be, 
well known, that there is not one-tenth part 
sufficient houses for the people to live in ; so that 
all the working classes live in tenemented houses, 
altogether unsuited to the purpose. The history 
of these houses, written by some one who from 
necessity has had actual experience, would, in- 
deed, be a strange one. I am a working man, 
who am, from the incidence of having a family 
seven, obliged to be a householder. A few years 
ago @ great rise took place in workmen’s houses 
throughout the metropolis, and I am at the pre- 
sent time paying 451. a year for an eight-roomed 
house, two of the rooms being kitchens 8 ft. 
below the level of the road. Since I hired it, ® 
great noise has been made about pauperism, 
local rating, and assessments. On account of the 
great inequality which existed in the assess- 
ments and rating of houses—some houses at 
1501. rental being rated at 50/.—an Act was 





passed ia 1869 to make the assessments and 
rating uniform throughout London, and the local 





busy-bodies who form the vestry-boards, eagerly 
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formed themselves into committees to revise the 
anomalies, and, like the actions of our renowned 
Legislature, I believe, if a proper examination 
could be made, it would be found they had made 
the last act in the farce worse than the firat. 
When I hired my house, I was rated at 321. ; the 
revising committee added 61., making it 381.; 
and when the announcement was made, it was 
added that the revised lists were complete, and 
the rate-books could be examined. Thinking 
that I could learn some:hing, I took the trouble 
of going to the vestry, and made my business 
known. It seemed that although the vestry 
issued the notice, they did not expect any one 
would have the audacity to go to such a charm- 
ing place as a local parliament-house. 

After waiting some time, instead of a list, a 
book was brought by one of the busybodies of 
the vestry, who inquired my name and address, 
and kindly pointed out the gross value of Mr. Jack 
Plane’s house was 451., the rating 381. That 
was exactly what I knew before, and I wondered 
why the vestry invited the ratepayers to ex- 
amine exactly as much, and no more, than they 
knew before. I wanted to learn what my neigh- 
bours paid, and what the street in general paid. 
Although the whole transaction between the 
clerk and myself did not occupy but a very few 
seconds, there was such a great demand for the 
book, that another clerk stood waiting for it. 
One thing I found was, that the occupiers of 
houses next door to mine paid less rent, and 
under the new list, less rating, although the 
houses are in all respects exactly alike. And I 
again wondered how it was that houses all built 
at the same time, and of one size and plan, could, 
under a uniformity of assessment, be of less 
value than mine. I tried to get some informa- 
tion from the clerk, but he did not know more) 
about uniformity of assessment than myself. | 
Since then I have made a few inquiries, and 
have found inequalities in uniformity. In the) 
next street to the one where [ live, a friend has | 
a ten-roomed honse in better condition than | 
mine. It is of the same size and plan as mine, | 
excepting the two additional rooms. The rent 
is 441., and the rating, under uniformity, is 361. | 
a year. The water-rate is 2I., while mine, for | 
an eight-roomed house, is 21. 28. Across the | 
road is another house, with this difference, the | 
occupier is the owner; the conditions as to 
size and rooms are equal. The water-rate is | 
for that house, 11. 12s., and the general rating a 
large per-centage less than either of the other 
houses. A relative of mine lives in another ward 
of the parish. He rents an ei;ht-roomed house. 
The houses in the street ron at from 381. 
to 401. per annum. The house happens 
to have a plate-glass front, and is called a shop : 
for that addition he pays a rent of 561. a year. 
The size of the rooms is 13 ft. by 14 ft. front, 
and about 9 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. back. His rating 
is exactly 50/.a year. Can any one understand 
such uniformity ? Mine is 45J. rent ; 381. rating. 
My next-door neighbour’s rent is 44/.; rating, 
351. The other side house there is a slight 
variation, the occupier being owner; but it is to 
his advantage. The house in the next street, 
with ten rooms, pays 44l., and is rated at 361., 
while the house in the next ward is rented at 
561. and rated at 501. Could the inquiry be 
carried further, it would be found that the 
groessest inequalities exist; that houses which 
are held on long leases, hired prior to the great 
demolition, were paying less rates and taxes than 
the unfortunate occupiers who have hired houses 
within the last three or four years. I find upon 
adding up the different items that every room in 
my housecosts me over 4s. per week. Theyearly ex- 
penses are, rent, 451. ; poor-rates, 91. Os.6d.; water 
rate, 21. 2s.; house duty, 11. 13¢. 9d.; materials 
and labour for repairs, 31. 8s.; and as London 
people who live in lodgings are very much like 
the gipsies,—always on the move,—I have lost 
by rooms being unoccupied 21. 10s. The ex- 
penses for labour and repairs do not include the 
cost of cleaning the apartments, which, if added, 
would give additional cost to the 631. 14s. 3d., 
the actual cost for an eight-roomed honse in 
London. I find, farther, that on comparing my 
rate-paper with my friend’s in the next ward 
his total rate for the half-year is 2s. 3}d. in 
the pound, while mine is 2s. 4}d. It cer- 
tainly is high time that some general form of 
government was come to for this nation resident 
in London. The absurdities which now pretend 
to regulate it are a caricature of common sense. 
Local legislation as applied to London is in every 
shape a failure, and I hope, sir, this communica- 
tion will find a place in the columns of the 
Builder. I might have added some more inci- 





dents; but I think there is already safficient to 
show the struggle which the workmen of London 
have to undergo to keep a decent covering over 
their heads. JACK PLANE, 





THE MANUFACTURE OF RUSSIAN 
SHEET-IRON.* 


A rarticuLar kind of sheet-iron is manufac- 
tured in Russia, which seems not to have been 
prodaced elsewhere. It is remarkable for its 
smooth, glossy surface, which is dark metallic 
grey, and not bluish grey, like that of common 
sheet-iron. On bending it backwards and for- 
wards with the fingers no scale is separated, as 
is the case with sheet-iron manufactured in the 
ordinary way by rolling; but on folding it 
closely, as though it were paper, and unfolding 
it, small scales are detached along the line of 
the fold. 

This sheet-iron is in considerable demand in 
Russia for roofing, and in the United States, 





about 15°35 lb. avoird. (10 lb.?—J.P.). These 
pieces are heated to redness, and cross-rolled 
into sheets about 29 in. square; and in order to 
become thus extended, they require to be passed 
through the rolls about twelve or fourteen times. 
The sheets thus produced are arranged in 
packets of three in each, heated to redness, and 
rolled, each packet passing through the rolls 
about ten times. But just before rolling the 
surface of each packet is cleaned with a wet 
broom, usually mude of the green leaves of the 
silver-fir, and powdered charcoal is strewn be- 
tween the sheets. 

The sheets obtained from this rolling are 
sheared to the dimensions of 28 in. by 56 in. 
Each sheared sheet is brushed all over with a 
mixture of birch charcoal-powder and water 
and then dried. The sheets, so coated with a 
thin layer of charcoal-powder, are arranged in 
packets containing from seventy to a hundred 
sheets each; and each packet is bound up in 
waste sheets, of which two are placed at the 
top and two at the bottom. A single packet at 





where it is largely used in the construction of 
stoves and for encasing locomotive engines. It 
is there named stove-pipe iron. 

Russian sheet-iron has been recently subjected | 
to chemical examination in the Metallurgical | 
Laboratory of the Royal School of Mines, and 
the analytical work has been executed by Dr. 
Percy’s assistant, Mr. W. J. Ward. 

The occurrence of a peculiar carbonaceous | 
mass, left after the solvent action of dilute 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, may reasonably | 
be accounted for, Dr. Percy says, by the method | 
of manufacturing Russian sheet-iron, which he 
describes. The sheets are interstratified with 
charcoal-powder, and bound up in packets, each 
of which is subjected to repeated hammering. 
Hence, it is easy to conceive how fine particles 
of charcoal should be beaten in over both sur- 
faces of each sheet; and, if this be so, a rela- 
tively larger proportion of carbon shoald exist 
in the thin sheet, as is the case. Yet that some 
of the carbon is combined, may be inferred from 
the fact that distinct hardening occura after 
heating the metal to redness, and immersing 
it while hot in water, and especially in mercury. 

In the volume on iron and steel, which Dr. 
Percy published in 1864, he stated that the 
mode of manufacturing the Russian sheet-iron 
in question was kept rigidly secret ; that it was 





| & time is reheated, with logs of wood about 7 ft. 
| long placed round it, the object of which is to 


avoid, as far as possible, the presence of free 
oxygen in the reheating chamber. The gases 
and vapours evolved from heated wood contain 
combustible matter, which would tend to pro- 
tect the sheets from oxidation in the event of 
free oxygen finding its way into the reheating 
chamber. 

The packet is heated slowly during five or six 
hours, after which it is taken out by means of 
large tongs, and hammered. The packet is 
moved so that the blows fall in an order indi- 
cated by diagram. After this treatment the 
surface of the packet presents a wavy appear- 
ance, as the striking-face of the hammer and 
the face of the anvil are both rather narrow. 
When the packet has travelled about six times 
under the hammer, in the manner specified, it is 
removed; and immediately afterwards com- 
pletely finished sheets are arranged alternately 
between those of the packet. 

The actual cost of manufacturing these Russian 
sheets is about 12/. 15s. per ton, to which must 
be added general charges, which raise the amount 
to 161. or 171. per ton, exclusive of profit. The 
average price of sheet-iron at the fair of Nijni- 
Novgorod is about 22/, or 251. per ton. 





| made from iron smelted and worked throughout 


| with charcoal as the fuel; that, according to noe me x & 
‘information which he had received from three BARTON’S NEW BUILDINGS, DEANSGATE, 
independent sources, the sheets, after the com- MANCHESTER. 
| pletion of the rolling, were hammered in packets,| [)zansGare is one of the oldest streets in 
with charcoal-dust interposed between every | Manchester, and for many years has, notwith- 
sheet ; and that they were subsequently assorted, | standing its contracted width, been compelled to 
|and the outer ones, being inferior in quality, afford accommodation for a very large traffic. 
| were thrown aside as wasters. |The importance of the thoroughfare and the 
Our author bas since found that the secrecy amount of traffic, however, became so great that 
was more dependent on ignorance of the Russian the Corporation of Manchester resolved to buy 
langusge than on anything intentional; and he | up sufficient property to widen the roadway from 
now gives various particulars of the process. | about 25 ft. to 60 ft. This is being done for a 
The manufacture of sheet-iron in Russia, he | distance of 490 yards. 
says, is chiefly confined to the ironworks on the; Barton’s buildings (the property of Mr. John 
eastern side of the Oaral Mountains. The mal- Hope Barton) are the firat which have been 
leable iron, which is the subject of this manu-/| commenced on the new line of frontage. The 
factare, is derived from pig-iron, obtained by | ground appropriated for the new buildings has a 
smelting the following ores with charcoal in | frontage to Deansgate of 177 ft., by an average 
cold-blast furnaces,—namely, magnetine, car-| depth of 100 ft. Below the street level an 
bonate of iron (sphwro siderite), and red and / excavation will be made to a depth of 25 ft., 
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brown hematite. The conversion of the pig- 
iron into malleable iron is effected either in the 
charcoal-finery or in the puddling farnace. 

The puddle-balls, intended for the manafactare 
of sheet-iron, are rolled into bars 5 in. wide and 
4 in. thick. The iron should be more crystalline 
than fibrous, and should contain sufficient carbon 
to render it more like steel than iron, The 
machinery required consists of one or two pairs 
of rolls and two kinds of hammers. Reheating 
is conducted in furnaces of particular construc- 
tion. The rolls are driven by water-wheels, and 
should make not fewer than fifty revolutions a 
minute. The hammers are also put in motion 
by cams on the axles of water-wheels. The 
hammer-heads are of wrought-iron, with striking 
faces of steel. Each anvil consists of a solid 
block of white cast iron. It is necessary that 
the hammers and anvils should be so made, in 
order that they may have the requisite hardness, 
in default of which the surfaces of the sheets 
would not acquire sufficient brightness or polish. 

The puddle-bars, 5 in. wide and } in. thick, 
are cut into pieces 29 in. long, which weigh 





* The Manufacture of Russian Sheet-Iron. By John 
Percy, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Metallargy at the 
Royal School of Mines, &c. Withillustrations, London: 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 1871. 





down to the red sandstone rock, thus allowing 
fer two depths of cellars. On the street level 
there will be an arcade, 226 ft. in length, by a 
width of 15 ft., with shops, &c., on each side, 
having two entrances from Deansgate and one 
from Red Lion-street, St. Ann’s-square. 

Above the shop or ground-floor story, three 
stories for show-rooms and offices are to be built, 
and the arcade will be widened to 25 ft., and at 
a height of 53 ft. above the street level the 
whole of the arcade will be covered in with an 
ornamental iron roof and glazing. The buildings 
will be constructed with fire-proof floors, roofs, 
and staircases. The roof generally will be flat, 
and the rooms in the attic or upper central por- 
tion are intended as residences for the office 
keepers and their families ; a certain amount of 
the flat roof being attached to the dwellings as 
yards for drying-grounds, &c. 

The contract for the excavations, brickwork, 
and drainage for the sub-basement and base- 
ment has been let to Mr. William Healey, con- 
tractor, of Salford, near Manchester, for the sam 
of 4,6631.; and the total cost of the building is 
estimated at about 25,0001. 

The works are beiog carried out under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Corbett, Raby, & 





Swyer, architects, Manchester. 
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A NATIONAL THEATRE. 


Siz,—Your correspondent, “ Vetus,” having 
courteously mentioned my name in his letter to 
the Builder of Saturday last, as that of one he 
fears takes too favourable a view of the pro- 
spects of a truly National Theatre, you will, per- 
haps, allow meto explain briefly what my views 
really are, as they do not appear to be clearly 
understood by him. I have no Utopian ideas of 
the pecuniary success of a theatre strictly limited 
to the performance of the great works of our 
English dramatists, ancient or modern. If I 
had I should not have written the letter which 
appeared in your columns of April 29th (p. 329), 
elicited by the happily expressed desire of Mr. 

Godwin, that London should possess one 
theatre “ uncontrolled by the predominant taste 
of the public,” because I should in that case still 
live in hopes, that some manager would see the 
time was come when it would be to his own inte- 
rest to return to a more healthfal and creditable 
style of entertainment. It is precisely because 
such patriotic self-devotion is not to be expected 
from a manager as would induce him unflinch- 
ingly to face even a small continuous nightly 
loss, that I see the necessity of endeavouring t2 
establish a theatre which should not depend upon 
the receipts at the doora for its permanent 
existence. It is therefore that I called upon 
the noble, wealthy, and intelligent admirers of 
sterling wit and immortal poetry, to rally in sup- 
porting an establishment, the object of which 
was not to make money, but to educate the 
people until “the predominant taste of the 
public” should become sufficiently refined and 
elevated to render such support unnecessary. 
At the came time I repeat my conviction that 
there are thousands of persons who never go to 
the play because their tastes are not consulted, 
and that in catering for them we might p »ssibly 
find ever a pecuniary reward. The iuference 
* Vetus” deduces from the receipts in John 
Kemble’s time, might equally be drawn from 
the accounts of the theatres in much earlier 
days. 

There never was a time in the history of the 
drama, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
when spectacle was not more attractive to the 
general public than the higher class of drama— 
particularly with such a mise-en-scéne as was 
formerly tolerated—except when some great and 
new exponent of its principal characters, male 
or female, excited the curiosity of the town, and 
the admiration of the critics; but when “ Vetus” 
specially cites the wretched receipts to John 
Kemble’s “ Othello,” he cannot surely be aware 
that John Kemble’s “ Othello” was an acknow- 
ledged failure. The cast he gives is undoubtedly 
& grand one, and if it were now presentable, 
would assuredly fill the theatre, but not for long, 
with such an Othello. George Frederick 
Cooke’s Iago, which I have seen, was a fine per- 
formance ; but played to Pope’s Othello, as it 
was on that occasion, few could be induced to 
witness it. Charles Kemble’s Cassio has never 
been equalled; but people do not pay their 
money to see Cassio, or even Desdemona, 
whoever may act it. But an Othello like 
Hdmund Kean could bring great houses with 
merely respectable surroundings. The same 
might be remarked of many other tragedies; but 
in comedy, for which alone I see a chance at pre- 
sent, the case is far different; and when I am 
told that our sterling old comedies are un- 
attractive, I would simply ask what has brought 
the public back to the Haymarket over and over 
again, when novelty has failed to attract them ? 
*The Rivals” and “The School fur Scandal,” 
worn threadbare as they are, without any 
special novelty in the cast, or in their stage 
arrangements. The fact is notorious, and a 
recent instance was the attraction of “The 
Rivals” at the commencement of the present 
season. 

But all this is beside the question. I admit 
with regret that the majority of the public do 
not care for good English or common-sense ; but 
is it not desirable they should be taught better, 
or at least that the minority,—a considerable 
one, in my opinion,—who do appreciate those 
ingredients in a drama should have one theatre 
in which they can enjoy regularly, and not 
spasmodically, the best plays, acted with in- 


telligence, and placed on the stage reverentially 


and artistically ? 

This is what I earnestly desire to see effected, 
and do not despair of its being eventually even 
a financial success. In all his other observa- 
tions I thoroughly and heartily agree with 
* Vetus,” J. R. PLancué, 





ST. JAMES’S TOWER, TAUNTON. 

AN ingenious Latin inscription was placed 
under the corner-stone on the occasion of com- 
mencing the rebuilding of St. James’s Tower, 
Taunton, as mentioned in our last. The following 
translations, one literal, the other poetical, have 
been published :— 


_ “For beauty distinguished, but worn out with years’ 
since the tower crowning this temple of Christ plainly 
=— to be most prone to ruin, 

his, alas how beloved of us, to destroy, and another 
and the same to build, to the old and noble tower in all 
respects perfectly similar, not without inexpressible 
sorrow hath been resolved. 

This most pious work—the Right Hon. Lady Anna Eliza 
Maria Gore-Langton laying the foundation of the edifice 
in this year of ee 1871, on the 26th day of July, in the 
presence as well of the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells as 
of many others, 

William T. Redfern, M.A., vicar, 
Arthur Malet, esquire, 
Henry Liddon, esquire, 
Robert H., Sears, esquire, 
Henry James Penny, esquire, 
George Cordwent, professor of 
George Gillett, esquire, 
Samuel Farrant, esquire, 
_ John Kingsbury, merchant, 
rendering thanks to God, have taken care to execute. 


Temples crumble and towers fall, and men grow old, 
But Christ’s word remains ever inviolable.” 








“* Signal in beauty, though opprest with years, 
Since the fair tower that crowns Christ’s holy fane 
Too plainly tottering to its fall appears, 
This to destroy—belov'd, alas! in vain,— 
Another and the same to build again 
In all things likest to that beauteous one, 
It is decreed, and we suppress our tears. 
See the good work by worthy hands began, 
See the first stone does noble Anna lay, 
While Bishop, Priest, Gentle, and Merchant round, 
And many a Charchman filling all the ground, 
Thankfully for the work in union pray. 
Temples and turrets fall, and men decay, 
But Christ’s unbroken word endures for aye!” 








KING STEPHEN’S BURIAL-PLACE, OLD 
FAVERSHAM ABBEY. 


Si1r,—It may not be generally known that 
Stephen died at Dover Castle, Oct. 28, 1154, and 
agreeably to bis last dying request his body was 
conveyed to Faversham, and there laid in the 
same vault and chantry chapel as that which 
contained the coffin and remains of his good 
queen Maud, and his eldest son Eustace. She 
having been a nun at Romsey Abbey, Hampshire, 
and dying, was buried in the old abbey here at 
Faversham, which she so much loved, we are 
told, when living. Her palace is now turned into 
a greengrocer’s shop; the street is still called 
Conrt-street ; and the house has quite a number 
of those iron-studded doors, with old-fashioned 


wooden bolts, curious stringed latches and slides ; | 


great capacious fireplace, with old Datch tiles, 
and wide enough in the chimney-stack at the 
back to roast an ox whole. It is panelled 
throughout with black oaken carved work, 
representing lilies, vines, &c.; and the windows 
are of the old style, looking out to the east 
towards the old abbey, which stood a little 
further to the south-east in the same street. 
The site of the church in which the king was 
buried is now an orchard, with but three or four 
azed apple-trees growing therein. The little 
chapel on the north-east extremity is atill 
traceable in the grass growing short there, and 
forming a perceptible square, in which was the 
king’s monument, now shown in the parish 
church at some little distance from the abbey ; 
but it is, of course, quite empty, being a mere Par- 
beck square marble raised cenotaph, which was 
removed from the abbey at the Suppression, when 
history gives out that the tomb of the king was 
broken open and his bones turned out on to the 
abbey floor, whilst the lead of the coffin was 
sold ; the king’s bones were then cast into the 
river or creek which flows close by, up which the 
flood tide rolls alternately every twenty-four 
hours. But, from a careful inspection of the 
spot wherein the king’s body was taken up, I 


found to my surprise that there was actually not | 


only a perceptible hollow in the crisp grass, 
which shows whence the leaden coffin of the 
king was dug up ont of the vault, but there were 
also a few carved stones, mortar, and glazed tiles, 
left amongst the débris thrown out of the vault 
at the Suppression in 1538; and that curiosity 
or clamsiness had actually indueed the sacrile- 
gious robbers of the king’s tomb to leave the 
two broken upper halves of the king’s thigh- 
bones, with part of collar and shoulder bone, 
&o., also a piece of the yellow decayed coffin- 
lid, also a nail or two, behind, sticking in 
the grass, or in a foot-hole near by, also 


the villains’ spades, as also a ion of 
the king’s leaden coffin, which a large 
as the palm of my hand, and showed several cuts 
made by the spade upon it. These precious 
relics of King Stephen, together with a frag- 
ment of the stained glass from the east window, 
I managed swiftly to secure, to my infinite 
satisfaction and delight. It appears quite evi- 
dent, from the “ History of Faversham,” that 
the queen’s coffin and bones, also those of her 
son, are still lying beneath the ground of the 
orchard, which is full of grassy hills and hollows, 
where the pillars and walls of the old abbey 
stood, so long since demolished, and all but 
forgotten. The abbey had three aisles, aud was, 
I fiad by striding it, over 80 yards in length by 
40 yards in width ; and it hada crypt beneath the 
choir, also a subterranean passage; also a fish- 
pond, with extensive pastures and park attached. 
A gold noble was dug up near the old abbey-wall 
a short time ago, some pottery, two or three 
Roman ooins, one of Claudius Casar’s, one of 
William Rufus, and ons of Lady Godiva in the 
Coventry procession; also a handsome silver 
one of Caesar Augustus, most excellent ones, in 
first-rate preservation. I found a portion of 
King Stephen’s chain, trebledone, steel armour 
dress, @ curious iron Norman twisted hinge, a 
short Norman table-knife, only 4} in, in length ; 
also two thin iron monks’ plates, part of a 
Norman black jug, with head of the king gilt, and 
flowers worked upon it, besides glass of a curious 
pattern; and also part of an iron hurdle, with 
chain linked, and a cowhide network seat, of 
radest construction, to fasten convicts to when 
drawn at horses’ tails to the gibbet or place of 
public execution ; these two curious barbarous 
horse-sleds are now lying in the old abbey cart- 
shed, on Mr. Hilton’s farm, and were used for 
the murderers of Thomas Arden in 1538, whom 
they had barbarously murdered by tying first a 
towel around his neck, and then cutting his 
throat with a broad dagger. They then carried 
| the body out of Mr. Chambers’s house, dragged 
| it, bleeding ghastly in dripping gore, through 
| the garden, over the abbey wall, and then cast 
it into the meadow of the abbey farm, where it. 
was found: and for this they were sentenced to 
be drawn, and then hanged. I have the two 
thigh-bones of the king now in my possession. 
JouN MELLOoR. 
*,* We have no reason to doubt the good 
faith of the writer, but it is obvious that some 
additional evidence would be required to con- 








| firm this statement. 














KNOLE HOUSE, KENT. 


| Arthe general meeting of the Kent Archwo- 
logical Society, held last week at Knole Park, 
_ hear Sevenoaks, the Rev. W. J. Loftie read a 
| paper “On the History, Architectare, and Furni- 
| ture, &e., of Kaole Honse,” which, he said, was 
jone of those museums of architecture with 
which the rural parts of England peculiarly 
abound. In London no considerations of archwo- 
logy had weighed to preserve buildings which 
had lost their use; bat when they came to such 
a place as this, where land and even houses, as 
in the case of Knole, were measured by acres 
rather than by square feet, they found houses 
like that under whose ample roof they were 
assembled, in which, when one part was anti- 
quated and unsuitable to modern requirements, 
another part was built, the original not being 
removed; and a succession of distinct and 
distinguishable buildings, each in itself an archi- 
tectural monument, were allowed to grow up 
side by side without pushing each other out of 
the way. Thas they would find at Knole speci- 
mens of every style which had prevailed in 
England for the last 400 years, and covering six 
acres of land. Knole was not mentioned as a 
residence in the Domesday survey. The first 
owners on record were the Bethunes or Beatons, 
one of whom, Balchwin de Betun, called Earl of 
Aumerle, or Albemarle, was a large landowner 
here in the early part of the reign of King John. 
On the marriage of his daughter Alice with 
William Marsha!, Earl of Pembroke, he gave her 
this manor and certain others. Knaole estates 
then passed, by various transitions, through 
the hands of numerous possessors. It at length 
came into the hands of the Archbishop of 
Canterbary, Thomas Bourchier.. With the arch- 
bishop, the history of the present house began. 

He died in 1486. Knole next passed into the 
possession of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, who 
gave it to Sir Robert Dadley, afterwards Earl of 





a piece of his knee-cap, evidently cut by | Leicester. In 1603 it became the property of 
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Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset, previously 
Lord Backhurst. So far as could be discovered, 
the earliest part of the existing house was 
erected by Archbishop Bourchier, who must 
have pulled down or disguised the remains he 
found of the residence of the preceding owners. 
The hall in which they were assembled was 
entered by a colonnade, over which was a large 
shield of the ‘arms of Lionel Cranfield, Earl of 
Middlesex. The colonnade was placed there as a 
kind of porch, in the reign of William III., whose 
bust was on the ends, sears Sheree of the 
colonnade in the inner court of pton Court. 
The ball was, as usual in buildings of the period, 
divided by a screen at one end, a minstrels’ 
gallery being over the screen, and the passage 
leading to a small inner court had the kitchen 
and kitchen offices on the left hand, and the 
doorway to the hall on the right. Among the 
various crests on the screen were leopards ram- 
pant, and rams’ heads, which seem to have been 
used by the Sackvilles as crests. The shields on 
the windows were those of Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, of Queen Elizabeth, of Vere, Earl 
of Oxford, of three Sackvilles, and the arms of 
Bourchier. Koole House was many times visited 
by Henry VIII. and Elizwbeth, besides other 
monarchs. If they went outside and stood with 
their faces towards the house, they would see 
the’Gothic buildings of the archbishop on the 
right. The square towers were very fine. At 
right angles stood the stables, the upper story 
of this part was of the Tudor period. It still 
bore the name of the King’s Stable. The portion 
of the house right in front was composite iu 


| &o. The interior is plastered throughout. The 


roofs of the nave and aisles are open-timbered, 
with trusses, the spaces between the rafters 
being plastered, in order to preserve an even 
temperature in the building. The chancel 
and apse roof are boarded throughout. The 
chancel is paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles, 
and the passages of the nave and aisles with 
Staffordshire blue and red tiles. Atthe eastern- 
most bay of the apse is a reredos, carved in Caen 
stone. 

The works have been executed by Mr. John 
Nelson, of Necton, for about 3,5001.; the stone- 
work being let to Mr. Childs, of Norwich. The 
lighting, &c., was carried out by Mr. Pank, of 
Norwich, and the heating by Messrs. Boulton, of 
Norwich. The carving was executed by Mr. 
Seale, of London. 

The upper portion of the tower and the spire, 
which, when completed, will be140 ft. high, is post- 
poned until subscriptions have been raised for this 
purpose. Acontract has, however, been entered 
into with the builder for this portion of the work, 
which, if carried out at the present time, would 
only involve an expenditure of about 1,3007. It 
is to be hoped, for the credit of all concerned, 
that fands will be forthcoming for the execution 
of this important portion of the design. 

The whole of the works have been carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. Edward Power, 
of London, architect. 








PUBLIC GARDENS, BUXTON. 
THESE gardens, in the centre of the town of 





character. The lower part was early ; the upper 
bore more distinct traces of Elizabethan and Jater | 
work. Farther towards thesouth the Stuart period | 
comes in distinctly, and then they had a window | 
which was probably inserted after 1700. The_ 
kitchen of Archbishop Bourchier’s time was in 
fine preservation ; but the present kitchen was | 
considerably smaller. At the extreme west end | 
was the chapel and a chaplain’s room. The) 
chapel extended north and south, instead of, as) 
usual in ecclesiastical edifices, east and west. | 
There was a vaulted crypt, which, although | 
latterly used for the warming apparatus of the | 
neighbouring conservatory, and fall of rabbish, | 
would well repay a visit. The north-east side | 
of the chapel contained windows which looked 

into the organ-room, where one of the o'dest | 
organs in England wastobeseen. The principal 
objects of interest were as follow:—The stair- 
case, which is Elizabethan, or Stuart, and the 
carving of the banisters deserve attention. The 
Brown Gallery is 88 ft. Jong. In the windows ave 
to be seen the Prince of Walks feathers and the 
Tudor rose. It contains some very old furniture. | 
Lady Betty Germaine’s Room is remarkable for | 
its panelling, the doorway, an antique warminog- 
pan, and some Mortlake tapestry, representing | 
Vandyke, the painter, and Crane, the master of | 
the works. The Spangled Bedroom contains a 
stool, probably of the sixteenth century ; bed-far- | 
niture, said to have been presented to the Earl of | 
Middlesex by James I.; ebony cabinet, seven- | 
teenth century ; Venetian mirror. The Crimson | 
Drawing-room has a beautifally-carved chimney- | 
piece, silver fire-dogs and tongs. The King’s or | 
Silver Room has a bed prepared for James I., said | 
to have cost 8,0001., with furniture of gold and 
silver tissue ; two silver tables, masterpieces of 
their kind; ebony and ivory cabinet. Other 
rooms were also worth visiting,—viz., the ball- 
room, the cartoon-gallery, the dining-room, the 
billiard-room, the Venetian bed-room, &. There 
were no fewer than eighty staircases in the 
whole of the buildings, which would give them 
an idea of the intricate labyrinth of rooms and | 
passages. The best view of the house is obtained | 
from the rose-garden, on the west side. 


| 
} 








THE NEW CHURCH OF ST. PHILIP, 
HEIGHAM, NORWICH. 
Tats church, which has been consecrated 





by the Bishop of Norwich, is designed to 
seat 775 persons. The plan consists of a 


Buxton, and which were opened on the 10th, bave 
been laid out on land presented to the Buxton 
Improvements Company, by his Grace the Dake 
of Devonshire, who also liberally contributed 
towards the capital of the company. 

On the north side, for the convenience of the 
visitors, a pavilion has been erected. It is 
400 ft. long, and contains a central hall, to be 
used as covcert-room ; corridors, flanked by two 
conservatories at ends, with waiting-rooms, &c. 
From a terrace running the whole length of the 
pavilion, the ground slopes beautifully down to 
the river Wye, which runs through the gardens, 


| and is crossed by a handsome cast-iron bridge, 


over which the principal walk passes from the 
centre of the terrace to the band stand, whence 
the walks diverge in various directions, affording 
charming views, pleasant lounges, and shady 
spots. The gardens have great natural advan- 


tages, and these have been well considered and | deficioncies by bringing an action against the 


contractor for penalties, appears to me an odd 
'one to suggest, especially when one of the 


utilised. They were commenced in August last 

ear, since which time the pavilion, two miles 
of walks, and five bridges, have been constructed, 
two lakes joined, two waterfalls artistically 
made, and the whole well planted with ever- 
green and deciduous trees. 
built of iron and glass, on a stone base, is 
lighted with gas, and thoroughly well heated by 
four rows of hot-water pipes ranning all round 
it. The building, with these materials, is of 
course quite modern in style, and this and 
the gardens have been designed and superin- 
tended to completion by Mr. Edward Miiner, of 
Norwood, garden architect. The contractors for 
the pavilion were the Messrs. Wade, of Man- 
chester. 








CONSECRATION OF THE CHURCH 
OF 8ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, LIVERPOOL. 
Tue church of St. John the Baptist, Green- 


lane, Tuebrook, has at last been consecrated, by 
the Bishop of Chester, who had refased to con- 


| secrate it about twelve months ago on account of 


some of the ornamentation of the interior. The 
ostensible objection was made to a carved reredcs. 
This was a triptych comprising a succession of 
scenes in the Passion, from the Betrayal to the 
Resurrection, ‘here was a statement, says our 
authority, the local Journal, that this was im- 

from a Continental Koman Catholic 
Church; but of its origin nothing is authen- 
tically known,—the style, however, resembling 
that of Albert Darer. This obnoxious feature 


nave, south and north aisles, chancel, with has been removed, and a substitution has been 
and organ-chamber on the north side.| made of a panel painting representing Christ’s 


The tower is placed in the north-west angle of 


the building, and forms a baptistery. At the 
west end is a narthex or porch. The general 
design is based upon the Early French style 
of architecture which prevailed during the 
thirteenth century. 

The materials used in the construction of the 
building are flint facings, with Corsham Down 
dressings to the windows, tracery, doors, quoins, 





baptism. ‘The decorations in the rest of the 


(church remain as ornate as before. The style 


of architeciure is that prevalent in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, and the 
materials used for the exterior are red and 
white sandstone, intermixed in polychromatic 
style, The tower at the west end is sur- 
mounted by a spire 160 ft. high, Round 


the parapet of the tower are floral carvin gs, 
‘ 





The. pertivn ay into the accounts, that the sum realised by the 





and the arms of the Rev. J. C. Reade and 
Mrs. Reade (at whose sole cost the church hag 
been erected). The chancel floor is inlaid with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles, intermixed with stong 
and marble, and the walls are painted in di 
work, and the roof resplendent with gold and 
colours. On each side of the chancel is painted 
the inscription, “‘ Beaedictas qui venit in nomine 
Domini. Hosanna in excelsis.” Over the sedilig 
is a stained-glass window, the subject of which 
is a chorus of angels. The hangings on the 
walls of the chancel are of richly- 

cloth, designed by the architect. The altar-cloth 
is in keeping’with the hangings and decorations, 
and is of velvet and cloth of gold. On the 
chancel arch fronting the body of the church 
is a painting, the subject being the tree of 
the cross. The upper part of the walls ig 
diapered. The flooring of the church is of oak 
blocks, as being warmer than tilee. There are 
no pews in the church, all the seats being’ 
benches of oak, stained black. The cost of the 
edifice, exclusive of the land, has been 15,0001, 
The building was erected from the designs of 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, of London, by Mr. Horsman, 
of Wolverhampton; the clerk of the works was 
Mr. Fitzwilliam, and the builder's managing 
foreman, Mr. W. Hoperoft. 








A CHURCH MUDDLE IN KENTISH TOWN. 


A CORRESPONEENT writes,—In the Builder of 
Jane 13, 1868, p. 433, and again at p. 474 of the 
following number, the question of building a 
new church at Kentish-town (in place of one in 
the New-road, which was destroyed by the Mid- 
land Railway Company) was discussed. I reside 
in the neighbourhood of the new church, and 
from a report which I send, you will see that 
your prediction has been falfilled. The building 
accounts are in a disgracefal mess, and we have 
got a charch which is certainly not an ornament 
to the parish. 

The amounts claimed by the builder, but in 
part not yet allowed by the architect, stand 
thus :— 








On Church Contract ..........s00 £9,391 0 0 
FREI OS cceccscos ococcovencetconsstcsccsseos 1,923 16 3 
£11,314 16 3 
Parsonage Contract..ocreeseereeres 2,615 6 0 
BXCLOS ..cccoccescsossvecesee esnbdbveconscs 1,085 15 3 
£3,701 1 3 


Mr. Champney’s proposal to make good the 


trustees, the Rev. M. Andrews, has got 5001. by 
way of “compensation.” The statement made 
by the persons appointed by the bishop to go 


sale of the fittings of the old church was not 
contemplated by the Act, is, I think, incorrect. 
It was specially provided for in the schedule. 

I have taken much interest in this affair, and 
I trust you will think it of sufficient importance 
to expose the whole transavtion in the Builder. 

I may mention that the church is as bare as 4 
barn, the only decoration (and that not paid for) 
being a stained-glass window. ‘The folly of 
building a parsonage of such a size and at such & 
cost, for a living of 2001. per ananm only, needs 
no comment. 








ARCH AOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS. 


Surrey Archeological Society. — The annual 
excursion of this society ha; taken piace. The 
members and their friends assembled at Guild- 
ford, and proceeded by train to Baynards, on the 
Horsham and Brighton Railway, where they 
entered vehicles for the day’s drive. The first 
halt was at Rudgwick Charch, which was 
described by Mr. W. W. Pocock, of Guildford. 
The next drive was to Alfuld, the site of a0 
ancient forest. At the old cburch a paper was 
read by Mr. R. Nevill. From Aifoid a drive of 
a few miles took the excursionists to Cranleigh, 
where the chief facts relating to the history of 
the church were narrated by Mr. A. Heales, 
F.8.A. From the church the party proceeded to 
Cranleigh County School, in one of the halis of 
which Mr. J. Park Harrison gave some informa 
tion concerning the old Roman road which 
from Ewhurst to Farley Downs, the course 
which he traced, and which wiil in faiure be 
indicated on the maps of the Ordnance Sarvey- 
Farley Heath, on which the Kaster Voluateer 
Review of 1864 was held, bas long bee® 
designated as the site of a Roman settlement, 
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and the discovery of this old roadway confirms 
the supposition. Mr. Godwin-Austen read a 
peper “On the Manor of Shere and Vachery.” 
The party had luncheon served beneath a tant. 
Mr. J. G. Nichols, F.8.A., presided. A move 
was then made to the Cranleigh Railway 
Station, whence a special train conveyed the 
archzologists homewards. 

St. Alban’s and London and Middlesew Archeo- 
logical Sucieties.—These societies met at Hert- 
ford, ia the Shire-hall, under the presidency of 
Mr. RB. Dimsdale, M.P. The following was the 
programme of the day’s proceedings. An 
address was given by the president, and 
were read by Mr. Ridgeway Loyd, the Rev. O. 
W. Davys, and Mr. Pollard. At the close of 
the meeting the party were conducted over 
Hertford Castle, after which an excursion took 
place to the Rye Honse, where luncheon was 
provided in the “ baronial hall,” and the several 
points of interest attaching to this place 
were inspected. From thence, after inspecting 
Nether Hall, the party divided, some of them 
being conveyed by water and some by rail to 
Broxbourne and Waltham; at the former the 
church and the brasses therein were described by 
Mr. Waller, and at the latter a public meeting 
was held in the lady-chapel of the abbey, under 
the presidency of the Rev. J. Francis, vicar, 
when a discussion took place on the principal 
features of interest in the Abbsy Charch. 





DWELLINGS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS. 


| 


from the yard of Mr. George Smeed, Sitting- 
bourne. 

Passing into the central yard, on the right, 
we find the ground floor occupied with five stalls 
and two loose boxes. The mangers, corn-bins, 
&e., are of iron, enamelled ; and throughout the 
specialties in stable fittings manufactured by 
Cottam & Co., Winsley-street, Oxford-street, 
are used. The walls are finished in Keen’s 
cement. The flooring is formed of blue Stafford- 
shire bricks, with bevelled edges ; and covered 
iron channels are introduced for draining. Ven- 
tilating shafts are carried from the stalls to the 
roof; whilst sir-bricks are introduced near the 
ceiling of the external walls, and the windows 
are made with special facilities for opening at 
the top. Gas is laid on in every stable, coach- 
house, and harness-room; and there is an 
abundant supply of water. 

The open yards have herring-bone brick paving 
laid on lime concrete. Ali the sink traps are of 
iron (Cottam’s patent), easily removable and 
cleansed. Six-inch drain-pipes are used inside 
the buildings ; and 9-in. in the yards, leading to 
the main drain. Pitch pine is used throughout 
sized and varniehed, so as to avoid the use of 
paint, and there are fireplaces and grates in 
every coach- house for ventilation in sammer, and 
forairing and warming the carriages and cushions 
in winter. Mr. Capron was clerk of the works, 
and right-hand man of the owner. 








HELP THE WILLING HORSE. 





. . —W i 
Some old cottages in the village of Quatt, on . Sir, ater beds have long been a boon to afflicted 


the Dadmaston Estates, in Shropshire, have been 


umanity; a soft uniform pressure or support is obtemed. 
Could it not be spplied to horses’ collars and saddles ? 


pulled down, and are being replaced with blocks The;,water-bag could be made extra thick to msure strength. 


of new buildings, arranged on improved prin- 
ciples with regard to health, comfort, and con- 


Gulied shoulders and backs would be unknown, The pre- 
sent stuffing is faulty, and the poor horses knowit. Could 
they complain, they, like Balaam’s ass, would lecture man 


venience. Each block contains three cottages; on needless pain. R. f. 


each dwelling having an entrance-porch, stair- | 
case, living-room, scullery, pantry, coal and 
wood honse, and three upstairs bedrooms, ex- | 
cepting the centre dwellings, which, having been | 











COMPETITIONS. 
Hampton.—The Kingston Guardians, notably 


arranged to meet the requirements of smaller those from Hampton, have ordered that, for the 
families, are provided with two upstairs bed- present, members of the Board only should 
rooms. Each cottage has a baking-oven, sink, jnspect the drawings of the new schools, which 
pump, hard and soft water supply ; isthoroughly have been hung on the walls of spare bedrooms 
drained and ventilated ; and is provided with the jn the workhouse. The architects’ estimates for 
usual fittings and conveniences. Alltheinternal gongtructing the new schools vary from 3,8001. 
walls are built of brick, and the external walls ¢o 16,0001. In framing the designs the archi- 
of red sandstone raised on the estate, finished tects have endeavoured to embody therein all 
with white stone dressings to doors and windows the multifarious requirements in what they con- 
from the Alveley Quarries. The roofs are sider the most economical manner consistent 
covered with Staffurdshire blue and red orna- with substantiality of construction, space, venti- 
mental tiling, laid in bands and diamond pat- lation, access, supervision, administration, and 
terns to designs, with ornamental crested general compactness. Each set of plans shows 


ridging, having projecting eaves and gables, 


accommodation for 300 children. The school- 


finished with barge-boards with pendants, and rooms and class-rooms for boys and girls are 
finials at apex. ‘The front gables of each block 18 f;. wide,—that being the width recommended, 
are half-timbered down to the chamber floor | —the floor area for each child being 10 super- 
level, and have a bold projection, similar tosome fcjai feet. In the infants’ department there is 
of the old cottages to be found in Cheshire, sup- | something like 12 fc. area to each of the sixty 
ported on @ neat and simple timber corbel chijdren accommodated. Some of the archi- 
course. The centre cottages in each block have | tects suggest the erection of a chapel, but others 


ornamental dormer windows on the roofs, and 
the entrance porches (that to the centre dwel- 
lings being to the front and the others facing 
the ends) are features, having high-pitched roofs, 
projecting brackets, stone corbels, and hoods, 
prodacing altogether a quaint, simple, and rustic 
effect. Similar dweilings are also being built 
on the Broxbournebury Estate, in Hertfurdshire ; 
the Overton Estates, in Shropshire ; the Dirleton 
Estates, in South Wales; the Bletchmordean 
and Rowfant Estates, in Sussex; and the Crouch 
Hand and Alfuld Park Estates, in Surrey ; all 
from the designs and under the direction of Mr. 
Jobn Birch, of London. 








STABLING AT 8T. LEONARD’S. 


A sock of stabling has been built at West 
Marina, St. Leonard’s, by the Rev. J. A. Hatchard, 
apparently with more than usual care. The 
premises have a frontage of 125 ft. by a depth 
of 80 ft., divided into three yards. The front is 
occupied by apartments for coachmen, stable- 
men, &c. It is three stories in height, affording 
accommodation for nine separate families. Two 
of the blocks are united by a central suite (built 
over the entrance to the middle yard) capped 
with a mansard roof, with four louvre windows 
The frontage is composed of white pressed bricks, 
from the works of Mr. Henry Brassey, M.P., at 
Aylesford, Keat; whilst the red bricks used iv 
the string-courses, archways, and window head. 
ings, came from Saffulk. The stabling is at the 





rear, and is built with pale grey stock bricks, 


have so arranged the two principal schoolrooms 
that they can, by sliding partitions, be thrown 
together to be used for divine worship. In most 
of the plans arrangement of the dormitories 
gives the maximum number of beds that could 
be expected to be required, and the wall spaces 
for beds are arranged on a scale recommended 
by the Poor-law Board. An infirmary is pro- 
vided,—designed, of course, on the most modern 
and approved principle,—for between thirty and 
forty children, which is found in practice to be 
the maximum number in such institutions that 
require to be placed in the intirmary at one time. 
The laundries ure proposed to be placed by the 
architects in such positions that the girls may 
have easy access to them. The baths, lavatories, 
latrines, &c., are provided on the scale found by 
experience convenient in such cases. In most 
cases there is a general dining-hal!, lighted, venti- 
lated, and warmed, of ample size to dine all the 
children at one time. Of course a kitchen is 
provided wherein to store and cook the food. 
Playgrounds are arranged, and in some instances 
it is proposed to supply them with suitabie 
gymnastic apparatus. Apartments are marked 
off for the master, matron, and other officers of 
the schools. 

Rotherham.—Some time ago plans and designs 
for a new market were advertised for by the 
Rotherbam and Kimberworth Local Board of 
Health, and the announcements were responded 
to by six competitors, namely,—Mesers. Hill & 
Swann, of Leeds and Sheflield; Mr. Rees, of 
London ; Mr. Blackmoor, of Rotherbam ; Mesars. , 


Barry & Sons, of Liverpool ; Mr. Marsden, of 
Sheffield ; and Mr. Thos. Dobb, of Rotherham. 
Ultimately the plan of Messrs, Hill & Swann 
was selected by the Board. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ipswich.—For some time past fears have been 
entertained that the walls of St. Margaret’s 
Charch have become unsound, and an examina- 
tion by Messrs. Luff, Damant, & Hewitt showed 
that the walls are in a very bad state. Mr. 
Barnes, the architect, was then consulted by the 
churchwardens, and made a report, which has 
been submitted to a meeting of the parishioners. 
At that meeting it was suggested that instead of 
carrying out the project of building a district 
church in High-street, the parish church should 
be thoroughly restored and enlarged, and Mr. 
Barnes was instructed to prepare an estimate of 
the cost of enlarging the building. A second 
meeting has been held, at which Mr. Barnes 
submitted four plans: by the first the nave and 
aisles would be retained as at present, but simply 
put into thorough repair, and the chancel would 
be rebuilt, being made as long as the ground 
would allow, heightened to the same height as 
the nave, and having north and south aisles 
added to it. 312 additional sittings would thus 
be afforded, and the cost would be about 2,2001. 
The second plan proposed that the nave and 
aisles should be lengthened ; the cost would be 
about 3,0001., and the additional number of 
sittings 540. The third plan was to open the 
north and south transepts into aisles at a cost of 
2,0001., giving 207 more sittings. The fourth 
plan was to extend the nave and aisles eastward, 
and to build a new chancel, giving 300 more 





sittings, at a cost of 2,4001. Mr. Barnes said it 
would cost from 6001. to 800/. merely to repair 
the church. Eventually a committee was ap- 
pointed to examine the plans and to report to an 
adjourned meeting. 

Butterton (near Leek).—The foundation-stone 
of a new church for Butterton has been laid. 
For a long period the church has been in a very 
dilapidated state; and, indeed, quite unfit for 
divine service. It was therefore resolved to 
rebuild it entirely. A committee was formed ; 
it was estimated that about 1,5001. would 
accomplish the work; and over 1,0001. having 
been promised, the committee felt justified in 
beginning the undertaking. Accordingly, the 
Ear! of Shrewsbury has laid the chief stone. 

Coningsby.—This church has been re-opened, 
after restoration. The work consisted in re- 
moving the gallery and all the floors and fittings 
from the interior ; opening the closed-up bay in 
the arcade; taking down the nave ceiling, 
thereby exposing an oaken roof, which has been 
retained ; removing all the wall plastering; re- 
pairing and pointing all the masonry inside and 
out, rebuilding the greater portion of aisle walls, 








and renewing three of the windows ia the north 
side; new roof to the aisles, which, with the 
nave, are covered with boarding, felt, and slates ; 
new glazings and floor to the porch chamber ; 
relaying floors of the porch and alleys in church ; 
new plinth and sub-plinth, with foundations 
underpinned, built to all the outer walls except 
the north aisle, where the existing plinth was 
repaired and refixed. The small pipes and 
gutter outlets were re-arranged, and new drain- 
pipes laid, and some of the pillars of the arcade 
were amputated, and new foundations and bases 
inserted ; new boarded floors and sittings, venti- 
lated beneath by air-chambers ; open benches in 
pitch pine; and new oak doors to the west 
entrance, formerly blocked up. The pulpit, of 
modern make, has been reduced in height, and 
adapted to the ancient stem, which was repaired 
and refixed ; the remains of the old oak screen 
of the chancel archway have been retained ; the 
windows in the rebuilt portions of the aisles are 
glazed with squares of pale green and yellow 
cathedral glass in patterns. An organ-chamber 
is added to the east end of the north aisle, a 
stone screen, with Devonshire marble pillar and 
carved cap and hood mould terminations, beiog 
placed in the intervening wall ; a large nichway 
to the organ-chamber has been formed in the 
north wall of the chancel, in the construction of 
which marble shafts and carved caps are like- 
wise introduced. The windows in the clearstory 
have been walled up to the springing, the 
openings now forming triangles, of which 

side is the segment of acircle. The paint and 
colour-wash have been removed from the hewn 





stone in the interior, the points raked out and 
pointed, all defects being made good with new 
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stones. The chancel was an inconvenient 
modern structure, with plastered ceilings and 
slated roof, the walls cemented outside to imitate 
stone. The walls being well built, were retained, 
the eastern end altered to an octagon, five two- 
light stone windows, with traceried heads, and a 
priest’s doorway were inserted. The glazing is 
of yellow and pale green cathedral sheet-glass in 
geometric patterns. The roof is new, the apse 
ceiling being formed with circular ribs, which, 
with battlemented cornice and exposed portion 
of roof, are of pitch pine; the spaces between 
are plastered and painted blue ; the circular part 
decorated with gilt stars ; the floor is paved with 
Minton’s tiles ; the steps are of stone, with inlaid 
tile risers; the choir seats resemble those in the 
church. <A considerable quantity of old hewn 
stone was found used as rubble in the walls taken 
down, supposed to be from the original chancel 
and other buildings, the foundation of which was 
discovered during the progress of the work. A 


representing St. Michael, the patron saint of the 
church. This window is the gift of the rector, 
and is from Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 
The large semicircular-headed window, of a 
debased period, formerly in the north wall of the 
nave, is replaced by a new three-light traceried 
window, in character with the rest of the 
windows, which are chiefly of fourteenth-centary 
work. New boarded floors have been laid under 
all the benches, and red quarry floors to all the 
passages. Amongst the structural works may be 
mentioned the new lead covering to the south 
aisle roof, tie-rods, and a new floor in the tower, 
outside drainage, and the fixing of two new 
stoves from Messrs. Danks & Nixon, of Not- 
tingham. The architect was Mr. Robert Evans, 
of Nottingham ; and the builder Mr. Joseph Gill, 
of Draycott, near Derby. The entire cost of 
the restoration will amount to 4301, 
Helperthorpe (Yorkshire). —The Yorkshire wold 
district is greatly beholden to the Sykes family 





rose-window in the west end, exposed by the 
removal of the gallery, has been filled with, 
stained glass at the cost of Mr. Richard Hartley. | 
Messrs. Hine & Son, of Nottingham, were the | 
restoration architects; the contractor, Mr. | 
Young, of Lincoln; the gas-pipes and fittings | 
were provided by Mr. John Payne, a_ local | 
tradesman. The total cost of the work, inclad- | 
ing every contingency, will probably approach 
2,0001. 


“); . 


Newsome (Huddersfield). The foundation- 
stone of a new church has been laid at New- 
some. Thechurch is to be dedicated to St. John. 
Newsome is in an outlying district of the parish 
of Lockwood. The site has been presented by 
Sir J. W. Ramsden, who also gave a sum of 
§00l. towards the erection of the edifice. The 
movement was inaugurated by the working 
people of Newsome, the first contribution of 51. | 
being given by a woman in a humble position in 
society. The total amount raised up to the pre- 
sent is 3,5111., leaving 8001. or 9001. to be sub- 
scribed to complete the undertaking. The 
church is to be built in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, supplied by Mr. W. H. Crossland, of 
London and Leeds, and accommodation is to be 
provided for between 400 and 500 persons. 

‘ork.—S8t. Crux Church is to be restored. The 
general features of the contemplated restoration 
are to remove the clearstory walls altogether, 
the colamns and arcades being too weak to sup- 
port them, and to have a new open and high- 
pitched roof, in which small three-light clear- 
story windows will be inserted, and the roof 
kept sufficiently high at the apex so as not in 
the least to interfere with the large east window 
of seven lights. The old square pews will be 
superseded by the more convenient seats of the 
present day, and the organ will be removed from 
its present position at the west end of the church 
to the north-east corner of the chancel. The 
tower will be taken down and not rebuilt, and in 
its place a bell-turret, surmounted by a floriated 
cross, and springing from the west end of the 
nave-roof, will be provided. The approach to the 
Shambles from the Pavement will probably be 
widened ; and therefure it is proposed that, in | 
rebuilding the west front of the church, it shall | 
be erected a few feet beyond the present founda- 
tions, and nearer to the chancel. A committee 
has been appointed, and a subscription-list 
opened. The architects employed are Meesrs. 
J. B. & W. Atkinson, of York. 

Breaston. — The Church of 8t. Michael, | 
Breaston, in the county of Derby, has been re- 
opened, after the interior of the edifice has 
undergone considerable renovation. The resto- 
ration is of a partial character, comprising the 
removal of the old box pews, of various shapes 
and sizes, the fitting up of the nave and aisle 
with open benches, and the chancel with choir 
stalls, thereby providing sitting accommodation 
for about 230 ; the substitution of anew panelled 
and traceried front in pitch pine, on a stone base, 
for the “‘tkree-decker” formerly standing against 
the north wall of the nave, the new one being 
fixed near the eastern pier of the nave arcade. 
The fittings generaliy are simple in design, but 
of ecclesiastical character, suitable for a village 
church. A tew oak altar-rail, on wrought-iron 
standards, has been put in the place of the 
decayed balustrade, and is raised two steps 

above the level of the chancel floor. The font is 
removed from the south aisle, and occupies a 
prominent position in the tower, which is now 





for the many new churches in the East Riding, 
of which two,—Thixendale and Fimber,—have 
recently been opened, which were built at the 
sole cost of the present baronet, Sir Tatton 
Sykes. Weaverthorpe Charch, also, has just 
been rebuilt, and is nearly ready for re-opening ; 
and Sir Tatton has just laid the foundation- 
stone of a new church at Helperthorpe, having 
razed the unpretending old Norman structure to 
the ground. The new building will be in the 
Early English style, haviog nave and chancel 
divided by an arch. Under the east window 
there will be a reredos of marble and yellow 
Mansfield stone, carved; on the north side a 
vestry ; and on the south side a porch, which is 
to be arched over. The whole edifice will be of 
Whitby stone. At the west end is a tower, with 
a spire, which will be seen east and west for a 
long distance. <A turret, having a spiral stone 
stair, will project from the tower adjoining the 
porch. The design is by Mr. G. E. Street, the 
designer of the Fimber and Thixendale churches, 
and the restorer of Kirby Underdale and 
Weaverthorpe. The church at Lutton is also to 
be rebuilt. The builder at Helperthorpe is Mr. 
G. W. Booth, of London. 

Haddenham.—The parish church had fallen 
into a state of great decay. The rector and 
churchwardens raised about 1,4001.,and decided 
to restore the most dilapidated part by way of 
beginning a much larger work. The north aisle 
had been barricaded from the church for two 
years, because it was unsafe; therefore the 
rebuilding of the north aisle and clearstory forms 
the subject of the first contract. The founda- 
tion-stone of the new north aisle is laid. The 
total cost of the contemplated work is upwards 
of 4,0001. Mr. R. R. Rowe, of Cambridge, is 
the architect engaged; and Mr. Elworthy, of 
Upwell, the contractor. Already they have im- 
proved the appearance of the fabric by removing 
the churchyard soil froma the walls, which, in 
the course of ages, had accumulated to such an 
extent as to keep the church damp and unwhole- 
some, 

Haslemere.—The parish church of Haslemere 
has been reconsecrated and opened for divine 
service, after having been closed for a period of 
twelve months. With the exception of the tower 
and a small portion of the north wall, the church 
has been rebuilt, and a vestry and a chancel 
have been added. The walls and roofs have 
been raised several feet, the galleries and pews 
swept away, and the body of the church is new- 
seated with plain open benches of pitch-pine, 
the chancel seats being of carved oak, Between 
sixty and seventy additional sittings have been 
provided. The work has been done by Mr. James 
Harris, of Woking Station, who took the contract 
for the restoration of Chiddingfold Church. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. J. W. Penfold, of 
London, under whose supervision the work has 
been carried out. 

Buzton.—The Bishop of Lichfield has conse- 
crated the new charch of St. James, at Buxton. 
The foundation-stone was laid in October, 1869, 
by the Dake of Devonshire, who presented the 
site and a donation to the building fand. The 
church, which has been built from the designs 
of Messrs. Medland & Henry Taylor, of Man- 
chester, stands upon the hill behind Broad-walk. 
The design is incomplete, as the tower and 
spire have yet to be erected. The walls are of 
binish-grey rubble-stone, the dressings are also 
of a local stone, and the roof is of reddish-brown 











thrown open to the church by the removal of a 


western gallery and a brick wall blocking up the 
tower arch. The letter, together with the walls 


and window, has been restored. The small. 


western window is fled with painted glass, , 


tiles obtained in the neighbourhood. Internally 
the church is lined with red brick, relieved with 
white labels and siring mouldings, which are 
freely used in the apse. The church is to accom- 
modate 790 pereons, and it has been arranged 


that one side of the building shall be appro. 
priated to visitors, and the other half to regj. 
dents. The sittings areall free. The contract for 
the building and the fittings was 3,518]. Mr, 
W. H. Brown, of Stockport, was the builder, 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS, 


Cowfold.—The new school here has been 
opened. The school, with the teachers’ residence 
attached thereto, was built at the cost of Mr, 
Richard Hoper. The building is of stone, and ig 
40 ft. by 22 ft, and 14 ft. to the plate, and itg 
class-room is 18 ft. by 18 fc. ; it is thus supposed 
to have sofficient room to accommodate 180 
children. The teachers’ residence, also built of 
stone, is a house of sixrooms. The ground upon 
which the school is erected was given by Mrs, 
Hoper, and the expenses respecting the fixtures, 
&c., of the school were borne by Mr. W. Borrer 
and Mrs. Borrer. 

Mytholmroyd.—The erection of the new Wes. 
leyan school is now being proceeded with, the 
plans being by Mr. Jackson, of Halifax. Theschool 
adjoins the chapel, and will be in two stories, 
The principal front gives an entrance doorway, 
with window on each side. Over this, in the 
secord stage, will be a large window, semi. 
circular in the heading, with mullion in the 
centre. At the side there are seven windows in 
each story, those in the upper being circular. 
headed. On the first floor are two vestries, a 
large vestry, kitchen, and infants’ schoolroom, 
18 ft. long, fitted with a small gallery. The 
large room in the upper story will be 20 yards 
long, by 104 wide. There will be accommodation 
for 330 scholars. 

Halifax.—Additions and extensions are abont 
to be made to the girls’ and infants’ school in 
Church-street, the plans for which have been 
designed by Mr. Jackson, of this town, architect. 
The new building will stand at the lower end of 
| the present open playground, to the north of the 
school, which it will open into. It will bein the 
| Gothic style, and in three stories. The base- 
| ment will be the covered playground, Over this 
| will be the infants’ schoolroom, and in the third 
| story will be the girls’ school. A separate 
entrance will be formed alongside the ground 
into the new building. When completed there 
will be additional accommodation for about 200 
children. 











Books Received. 


The Law and Science of Ancient Lights. By 
Homersuam Cox, M.A. London: H. Sweet. 
1871. 

As this is the second edition of a reprint from 

@ periodical, we do not consider it necessary to 

do more than mention its appearance. We may 

add, however, that it has bean considerably 


enlarged. 


The History of England, from tie Accession of 
James II. By Lorp Macavutay. A new 
edition, in two volumes. 

The Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches of 
Lord Macaulay. Longmans & Oo. London. 
1871. , 

In three compact, cheap, and well-printed 
volumes we have here the works of one whose 
writings, popular as they now are, will grow 12 
value and estimation as the years roll by. 
Macaulay’s “ History of England,” fall of know- 
ledge, and heightened with wisdom, is one of 
the most delightfal reading-books in the lan- 
guage. A carefal study of the introductory 
chapter cannot be made by any withoot lasting 
advantage. The collection of his miscellaneous 
writings and speeches now published inclades 
some of the earliest and some of the latest 
works which he composed. 











Lighthouse Illumination: being a Deseription of 
the Holophotal System, and of Asimuthal Cons 
densing and other new Forms of Lighthouse 
Apparatus. By Tuomas STEVENSON, Ee 
C.E., &c. Second Edition. Edinburgh: A. 
C. Black. 1871. ‘ 

Tue first edition of this standard work, dating 

in 1859, and an account of which, at — 

length, we gave at the time, is now out of print, 
and the new edition has been carefully reve’ 
and corrected, and descriptions are given of ® 
the late improvements. The progress of the po 
deavours to supply lighthouses and minor moony 
lights with gas and with electric lights is broug 
down to the present time. 
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VARIORUM. 


Tw the current number of the Contemporary 
Review Lady Pollock contributes a tastefal and 
interesting article on the ‘‘ Comédie Francaise.” 
At the close the accomplished writer says,— 


‘‘ English audiences, looking on at performances so excel- 
lent as these, are wont to say,‘ Ah! you see the French are 
naturally a dramatic people; and this is why they act so 
well ;’ but this is a mistake, The Société de la Comédie 
Frangaise is exceptional in its perfection, even in Paris,— 
it has been gradually devel : it is the result of Jabour. 
Genius seeks out the Thédtre Francais because there it 
can be trained, there it can learn tradition, there it can 
be rewarded. These conditions could not exist if the 
establishment were not partly supported by national 
funds. No theatre which depends ooety upon immediate 
success, no theatre which is a mere money speculation, 
will ever become a great school of art. It is in countries 
where the playhouses are not dependent upon the favour 
of the masses that a high order of drama exists asa public 
entertainment. At Berlin and Dresden there are com- 
ae equal in finish to the Société Francaise, and per- 

aps still higher in their aims. An Englishman who wishes 
to see Shakespeare thoroughly well acted must go to 
pete es Se. England, ional agers have wished 
to give classical entertainments, but, unassisted by Govern- 
ment, able to live only on the applause of the moment, 
resting, in fact, upon the pct name of the coarser tastes 
which mark the bulk of the playgoing public, they have 
broken down, and the consequence of this deterioration 
of the stage has been a steadily-increasing deterioration 


among audiences,” 


Eight out of the ten parts containingthe Offi- 
cial Reports on the various sections of the London 
International Exhibition have been issued by 
Messrs. J. M. Johnson & Sons, and will be found 
of value to those who really wish to derive ad- 
vantage from the various objects in the col- 
jection. The remaining two will be published 
at the end of this week. A Seventeenth 
Edition has been issued of Molesworth’s very 
usefal “ Pocket Book, or Usefal Formule and 
Memoranda for Civil and Mechanical Engineers” 
(Spon). What more need be said of it ? We 
take from the August part of the People’s 
Magazine a sensible paragraph on Indecision :-— 


‘© Of all people who provoke us, few are more tiresome | 
than those who will never do anything thoroughly, Their | 
actions are incomplete. A natural deficiency of brain- 
structure mars their deeds, They leave the door open ; 
they always remember something to be done just as they | 
are leaving the house, and spoil the effect and good augury | 
of the departure by running back for a pocket-handkerchief, 
@ memorandum-book, or a final order to the waiter. But 
the worst of it is, they will not let others do what they 
want right off. A matter has been settl-d, It isan 
immense fact and — of time to accept decisions; it 
clears the way, A small thing done is sometimes better 
than a big one prepared or in preparation. These hesi- 
tating tempers, however, won’t let the small thing do 
itself, The matter, as I have said, has been settled, dis- 
missed. Then they say, ‘Oh! but—’ The luckless 
decision is caught by the last joint of its tail, just as it 
was going steadily and safely out of the room,—caught by 
the last joint of its tail, pulted back all flustered aod ram- 
pant, to have a smut rubbed off its nose,” 




















Miscellanea, 
Visit to Barking Sewage Farm.—By 





invitation of the managers of the Lodge Farm, 
at Barking, a large portion of which is irrigated, | 
as is well known, by metropolitan sewage, a/| 
number of country gentlemen and well-known | 
agriculturists have paid a visit to it, for the 
purpose of examining the crops. The impression | 
produced upon all the visitors war, as they | 
openly professed, extremely favourable. The) 
modus operandi is exactly like that pursued at | 
Mr. Hope’s farm, near Romford. This year the | 
managers of the Lodge Farm prevailed upon 
Mr. Coppin to irrigate adjoining land with 
sewage; and what struck most observers was 
that here and there there were large patches 
almost entirely bare. This was explained by 
the fact that the sewage had been applied by a 
labourer not skilled in the art, anc it had been 
unevenly distributed. One portion of the farm 
has grown five crops of wheat in saccession,—in 
other words, it has grown wheat since the 
sewage operations began ; and this portion was 
thought to be doing best. The oats also looked 
well. Of onions there were magnificent crops. 
Last year they sold, on the ground for 501. per 
acre. Some of the onions were 17 in, round. 
The rye-grass, as usual under sewage, had a 
splendid appearance. To this crop 12,000 tons 
of sewage per acre has been applied this year ; 
and four crops, amounting to 30 tons per acre, 
have already been cat. Two more, equal in 
quantity, are expected. 

O11 in Canada.—The enormous dimensions 
which the trade in petroleum has assumed in 
Canada are not generally known; the demand 
keeps pace with the supply. ‘lhe discovery of 
oil-wells is one of the great events of our time. 
The total export of oil from America and Canada 
last year amounted to close upon 150,000,000 
gallons, 





English Watering-places.—The Registrar- 
General in his last return seys,—“ As at this 
season of the year people leave towns in search 
of health, a special report is supplied of the 
state of the forty-seven principal English water- 
ing-places, which it is gratifying to find are 
unusually healthy. They are divided into two 
classes,—thirty-eight on the pleasantest parts of 
the seaside, and nine inland. Many English 
people naturally resort to foreign countries to 
pass their holidays, for various valid reasons; 
but neither they, nor any others in search of 
health, can find healthier places than in England. 
Germany has her Rhine, great as the river of a 
small continent can be, but without the grandeur, 
variety, and freshness of the sea encircling the 
English coast ; here the green grass, flowers, and 
foliage can fairly compete not only with the dry, 
hot, dusty air of Continental towns, but with the 
choicest resorts of the country. The proprietors 
of the English watering-places have much to learn 
from Continental rivals; and so, perhaps, have 
the English visitors, who, by opener and easier 
manners in their intercourse with each other 
would add greatly to their own cheerfulness, 
enjoyment, and health. The salubrity of the 
English watering-places admita, tco, of im- 
provement; but all the sanitary arrangements 
contrast favourably with the inconveniences and 
insalubrities abroad, which are likely to be 
tested by the coming epidemic, With regard to 
the copious drinking of the various waters, 
which still survives, under the auspices of Ger- 
man doctors, it has apparently, like blood-letting, 
lost favour in England ; but those who still have 
faith in the miraculous influences of solutions of 
the various salts, gases, and sulphur need lack no 
indulgence in English inland watering-p)aces.” 








The Sanitary Requirements of Liver- 
pool.—Dr. Stallard, popularly known in Liver- 
pool as the Lancet Commissioner, has delivered 
a lecture in the Royal Institution, Liverpool, on 
this subject. The meeting, although somewhat 
limited in number, was avery influential one, being 
purely representative, the audience consisting of 
medical men, members of the Liverpool Cor- 
poiation, the Select Vestry, the West Derby, | 
Toxteth Park, Wulton, Garston, and other Local 
Boards. Mr. Clarke Aspinall presided. In 
course of the lecture, Dr. Stallard said he had 
but one principle to offer, by which to raise the 
standard of public health; but that, he believed, 
would meet all the requirements of the case— 
namely, cleanliness, which in its full mean- 
ing included purity also. After dwelling 
upon this portion of the subject, the lecturer 
said the municipal authorities must work by 
example rather than by law. In the two great 
matters of clean foundations and wholesome 
sewers, they have been utterly at fault. It is 
proved beyond dispute that the former do not 
consist of dry ash and cinders and the detritus 
of granite, but of the disputed “ other matters,” 
liable to decomposition, and offensive even after 
the lapse of fourteen months. The principle is 
by Drs. Parkes and Sanderson admitted to be 
bad, and why these distinguished sanitarians 
should have then proceeded to sanction it he 
could not explain. Sewer deposits, cleansing, 
and ventilation formed the chief subject of the 
remainder of the lecture, for which a warm vote 
of thanks was passed to Dr. Stallard. 


Indictment as to a Brickfield.—A charge 
of a criminal nature, of considerable importance 
from the position of the defendant, has been tried 
at the Kent Summer Assizes, in Maidstone, It 
was an indictment for obtaining, by false repre- 
sentations, a valuable security and money, against 
a clergyman of the Church of England, the Rev. 
Wm. English, late rector of Milton, near Sitting- 
bourne. He was the owner of a brickfield at 
Rainham, which he advertised in the Builder as 
being to let ; and he entered into arrangements 
with an inventor of brick-making machines, a 
Mr. Peter Bawden, for the land. The indict- 
ment, as well as previous proceedings, related 
to the fitness, or rather the unfitness, of the soil 
to make bricks, and to alleged misrepresenta- 
tions as to it. After a protracted trial, lasting 
over the best part of three days, the jary were 
discharged without a verdict, six being in favour 
of a conviction and six for an acquittal. This 
was unfortunate alike for the prosecutor and the 
defendant. 





The City Surveyor of Canterbury.—A 
copy of a petition in reference to Mr. Hall, the 
Canterbury city surveyor, has been served upon 
every inhabitant, accompanied by a circular from 
Mr. H. H. Hall, of Wincheap, stating that the 
signature of each person receiving it will be 
solicited. The petition is addressed to the 
mayor and corporation, and although somewhat 
lengthy, the gist of it, says our authority, the 
South Eastern Gazette, is that Mr. Hall is not 
competent to fulfil the duties of his office because 
he is selected by £0 many of his fellow-citizens 
as their architect in the erection of buildings 
which they are carrying out. The petition 
therefore requests the corporation to give its 
serious and immediate attention to the matter, 
in order that there may be an equitable arrange- 
ment between the council, the ratepayers, and 
the surveyor. The paper named says:— We 
have not heard of any member of the corpora- 
tion ever having complained of the manner in 
which Mr. Hall discharges the duties of his 
office; nor do we believe that he allows his 
private practice (which the council has permitted 
him to carry on) to interfere in the least with 
those duties.” 


Opening of the Wew Council Chamber, 
Macclesfield.—The new council-room of the 
enlarged town-hall, Macclesfield, has been opened 
on the occasion of the quarterly meeting of the 
Town Council. The room is fitted up in imita- 
tion of the House of Commons, so far as the 
seating of the members is concerned. The 
acoustic properties of the room are said not to 
be so good as expected, or the council have not 
yet acquired the oratorical pitch at which their 
voices can be clearly heard from one part of the 
room to the other. The building is now com- 
plete. The original estimate of cost was 6,000/. ; 
it had reached to the sum of 6,5401. 14s. 9}d., 
which comprised the extras, including tiles for 
entrance-hall, 112l.; new staircase, 120/.; and 
an item of 871. 15s. 7d. for French polishing. 
The item of 1201. for a new staircase was occa- 
sioned by finding that the old staircase was not 
fit to put up in the new place, as was at first 
intended. The business was inaugurated by the 
consideration of the necessity for a new covered 
market. The question, however, was not decided. 


Restraint of Trade.—A master-builder in 
Boston, U.S., had a Roman Catholic cathedral to 
build, and thought it wise to send some of his 
freestone to New York tobecut. The Freestone 
Cutters’ Association, in Boston, on this imposed 
upon him a penalty of 500 dollars, and when he 
refused payment, ordered the workmen to quit 
his employment. To save time and money he 
paid the penalty imposed, and then the men 
were permitted to returntohim. He afterwards 
brought an action against the association for the 
recovery of the sum he had paid. The judge 
ruled that the master-builder had no right of 
action. In the Supreme Court, however, the 
judgment was reversed. It was held that a 
combination against an “ employing mechanic,” 
such as that which had been resorted to, was 
illegal, and that if he, apprehending injury to 
his business, paid money as in this case it had 
been paid, he may recover such sum, and may 
compel the associated body to recoup him for 
whatever additional damage may result from 
their conduct. 


Brickfields under the Factory Act.—In 
view of the approaching application of the 
Factory Acts to all brickfields, Mr. G. Smeed 
and Mr. E. R. Ray, “as respectively the largest 
brickmaker in England, and the certifying sur- 
geon for one of the most important brickmaking 
districts,” write to the Times as to their expe- 
rience on this subject. The provisions of the 
Factory Acts, they say, have for two years been 
strictly and universally carried out in the 
Kentish brickfields. They have been found 
already to be productive of much good to the 
workpeople, and to have caused no unreasonable 
inconvenience to the employer. This result, 
they add, has been in a great measure brought 
about by the tact, energy, and perseverance of 
their inspector, Mr. F. H. Whymper. They 
strongly recommend ite application to all brick- 
fields, no matter how few the number of hands 
employed therein. 


fhe Printers’ Almshouses.—The cere- 


A New Lighthouse.—The foundation-stone | mony of opening two wings recently added to the 


of a new lighthouse has been laid at the Long- 
ships off Land’s-end. The lighthouse will be 
116 ft. above high water, and the light will be 
seen at the distance of sixteen milee. 





Printers’ Almshouses, Wood-green, took place on 
Saturday, in the presence of Earl Stanhope and 
@ numerous assembly of ladies and gentlemen. 


The new edifices are Gothic in style. 
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The Institution of Civil —_ 
Daring the last three months, the changes which 
have taken place in this society inciade the 
election of four Members and eighteen Asso- 
ciates, the transfer to the class of Members four 
Associates, and the admission of five Students. 
In the same period the deaths have been re- 
corded of one H Member, Sir John 
Herschel, bart. ; two Members, Mr. Newlands 
and Mr. Suermondt; six Associates, Capt. G. 
Baillie, Mr. O. Dadian, Mr. T. W. Gardner, Mr. 
H. De la P. Marphy, Mr. BR. Ritchie, and Mr. 
C. Willis. There are now on the books fifteen 
Honorary Members, 730 Members, 1,059 Asso- 


| @ Great Fall of Granite.—On the 7th 
inst. a large blast of gunpowder was fired at the 
Mountsorre! Quarries, atteaded with very remark- 
able results. The cliff, which may be seen from 
the Midland Railway, between Barrow and 
Leicester, standing boldly up 100 ft. in height, 
and many hundreds of yarde in length, was 
pierced, about 40 fs. from the ground, by a deep 
bore-hole, and 450 lb. of powder secured therein. 
When the blast was fired the whole face of the 
rock came away together, with scarcely any 
other sound than the crushing of the rock in its 
fall. The quantity thrown down is estimated at 
20,000 tons. 





ciates, and 205 Students, making together 
2,009, against exactly 1,000 on the 30th of 
November, 1862; so that in less than nine 
years the gross number has been more than 
doubled. 


London and County Bank —At the meet- 
ing held last week, a report was presented, 
which may certainly be termed remarkable. It 
showed an available balance of 94,4491., in- 
cluding a previous balance of 4,3491., and a 
dividend was declared of 6 per cent., with a 
bonus of 3 per cent., for the half-year, being at 
the rate of 18 per cent. per annum, absorbing 
90,0001., and leaving 4,4491. to be carried for- 
ward. At the corresponding date of last year, 
the distribation was at the rate of 17 per cent., 
and 7,181l. was carried forward, The paid up 
capital and the reserve remain respectively at 
1,000,0001. and 500,0001. The deposits held are 
14,505,2871., an increase of 1,133,4931., and the 
acceptances are 2,640,1381., an increase of 
759,4221. The shareholders have only to be 
assured that proper care has been exercised in 
investigating the securities on which the depo- 


Interesting Discovery in the Lady 


Cnapel, Chichester. — A discovery of some |. 


interest has just been made during the 

of the restoration. Duriog the last visit of Mr. 
Scott, the architect, he directed that some brick- 
work should be removed, whic seemed to fill up 
an old window on the northern side, immediately 
over the monument of Bishop Bickley, and a 
curious coved recess has been opened out, 
wherein vestiges of very ancient painting may 
be traced. The subject seems to have been 
floral, treated conventionally, and it is regarded 
as belonging to the twelfth century. 


Immortality Cheap.—Some schools have 
been built in Rushall, The memorial stones laid 
the other day “ consist of seven marble tablets, 
ranged along the inner side of the south wallof the 
lower schoo!, each bearing the name of the donor 
and the person laying the tabiet, together with a 
suitable passage of Scripture, and being set in a 
framework ot stained brown oak, relieved with 
white and gold, and surmounted with a hand- 
somely carved pediment.” The whole cost of 
the building and land is to be but 5001. ; so that 





sitors’ millions have been lent, and then they 
may feel thoroughly satisfied with the progress 
of the establishment, and their own prospects. 


The New Sidings at South Kensington 
Station.—In reply to Mr. Stapleton, in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. C. Fortescue eaid these sidings were 
not examined and approved on bebalf of the 
Board of Trade, no report having been received | 
previously totheir construction ; but under a Bill 
which be had succeeded in carrying this year, 
such examination and approval would be requi- 
site in fature, The dangers of crossings might 
by proper signalling be reduced to a minimum, 
and he was bappy to say that the block system 
was now being introduced on all lines. The late | 
accident happened because the signalman made | 
use of a hand-lamp showing a green light instead | 
of a red one; and it could not have occurred | 
had the permanent system been in operation. 
An accident at this spot had been for-told by 
frequenters of the line. 


‘Wood Pulp for Paper.—The North of 
Europe Wood Palp Company is announced with 
a capital of 50,0001. in 10,000 shares of 57, each. 
Wood pulp, i: is said, can be used for every pur- 
pose to which paper is applied. Some of the 
most beautiful ornaments in papier-maché, it 
seems, bave been made from it, and it is equally 
applicable for the ceilings of rooms, being 
cheaper and lighter than plaster, and can be 
used for hats and bonnets like felt. We have 
seen a fine wood pulp of surprising whiteness for 
such @ substance, bleached by a chemical pro- 
cess at Bolton’s in Holborn; but whether the 
pulp to be used by this company be the same we 
do not know. 





Facts for Geologists.— As a large pile 
used in the construction of a new pier at 
Hastings was being driven into its position, it 
came upon an exceedingly hard substance, so 
hard és to break off the massive screw at the 
end of the pile. The obstruction was found to 
be a large trunk of oak in the submarine forest 
which exists off the town. It was afterwards 
drawn up, and measures 3 ft. across at the 





widest part, by 24 ft. in length. It weighs 
about two tons, and is said to be the largest yet 
found. The pier-head is evidently in the very 
heart of the forest, as several smaller trees have 
been previously taken up, and many others are 
ecattered about. 


Can the Sussex Ironworks be Revived ? 
This queetion is being asked with some earnest- 
ness. Want of fuel led to their abandonment, 
and it is thought something might now be done 
by means of peat coke. It is said, and with some 
Justice, that if only reils for tramways through- 
out the weald could be produced without paying 


heavy toll for them to the coal countier, the | 


gain would be considerable. 


these seven donors, who, moreover, have not 
found all the money, have bought honour at a 
small cost. 


4 New Motive Power. — A citizen of New 
Orleans has recently been experimenting with 
ammonia as @ motive power, and he claims that 
there is a probability that it may supersede 
horse-power on street railroads. Liquified am- 
monia, he urges, when subjected to a heat of 
63 degrees Fahrenheit, turns to a vapour, which 
produces a pressure of 60 lb. to the square inch, 
and this pressure can be applied like steam, and 
made subject to the same controlling influences. 


Departure of Engineers for America.— 
Last week about thirty of the engineers at pre- 
sent on strike in Newcastle for the nine hours 
system left the Central station, Newcastle, for 
Liverpool, from which port they will ehip for 
America. On the same morning, 4 number of 
men left Newcastle for Loadon, where there is a 
plentifal demand for engineering Jabonr. 


The Gallery of IiJustration.—Afier a run 
of 186 performances by Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed and their coadjators, “ A Sensation Novel” 
is about to be withdrawn. A new Entertain 
ment by Mr. Arthur Skeschley is to be produced 
in its stead on Monday next. Mr. Sketchiey 
was so succersiul in bis last two comedies in 
the Strand that we feel wafe in looking forward 
to a pleasant hour or so in Regent-street. 


Surveyor for Farmham.—WMore than one 
correspondent writes to comment on the beggarly 
ealaries offered for a surveyor and assistant- 
surveyor for Farnbam Highway District, 851. 
and 651. a year respectively, neither of them 
being allowed to ‘ unGertake any other duties 
than those of the office, without the written 
sacction and permission of the Board.” 


Monumental.—Mr. W. D. Keyworth, jan., 
bas completed a mai ble statue of Sir Micheel de 
la Pole, Ear! of Suffolk, and Lord Chancellor of 
England, A.D. 1383, to be placed in the New 
Townhall, Kingston-upon-Huil. 


Zhe Surveyor of Works and Public 
Buitldings.—lhe Queen has been pleased to 
confer the dignity of 0.B.on Mr, Henry Arthur 
Hunt, Surveyor of Works and Public Buildings. 








TEND*RS 











For rebuilding ‘The Cricketers,” Newington Butts 
Lambeth, for Messrs. Whitbread & Co, Mr, Reginald 
E. Worsley, architect, Quantities supplied :— 














BAORROOS pcsenvesnisssoneiarion siabhnaineil £2,705 0 0 
ey teal RONG NOT SE BE ES 2,259 0 0 
Gubiibvtiievisi eoneidananiaadliiaiion . 2,234 0 0 

2,23 0 0 

« 2,160 0 0 

Browne & Robinson............ sisibiimie 2,096 0 0 
Axford 2,046 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Convent, Hanwel] 
for the Baroness Wild. Mr. E. Welby Pugia, architect’ 
beam supplied by Messrs, Arding & Bond ;— 








NBER ccvvvnnccsnsessoncencgacsoonete soe. £2,456 0 0 
Turner & SOB  .......cccessesceeee wo. 2,413 0 0 
Kiog & Son 176 0 0 
Castne BBM... docncsenpsemnnnerscqeses 2,089 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman .......csersesee 1,950 0 0 

For building Middleton Cottage, for Mr. Dobbs, New 
ham. Mr. Edwin Bays, architect :— ae 

Wilson & Son (accepted) ............ £2909 0 9 





For villa residence for Mr. Floyd, Newnham Croft 
Cambridge. Mr. Edwin Bays, architect ;— 
Nichols £562 12 2 
Kidd « 527 00 











For the main building of a new brewery, at N 
for Mr. Richard Warwick. Mr. Wm. Bliss Sealer, 
architect, who supplied the quantities :— 











Halliday & Cane ......... soeveneeeres £4,160 0 0 
Dennett & Co, ....ccs00000. essences « 38,970 0 0 
Hall 3,877 0 0 
Vickers 3,668 0 0 
Fretwell . 3,650 0 0 
Stevenson & Weston (accepted). 3,630 0 0 
BOURG sanssscerasderiontanniotiatioonennsen 3,576 4 6 





For the restoration and enlargement of Ashin 
Church, Sussex. Mr. R. Wheeler, architect :— ot 
Dalby (accepted) £1,549 0 0 


For the erection of two cottages at Chelsea, 
May, Faller, & Witts, architects :— 
J. & A. sborail 
Leggett .. 
Bteel ... 
Nash 








Messrs, 


Sane e et eeeenereneeerens 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 














Calderbect: ......... peeasseneascabbaesee £2,622 14 0 
Penn & Russell ...,..., orerenoeseouedes 2,493 10 0 
Bridge ..... 2,429 0 0 
Yates ( pted) seve 2,399 0 O 
be Be aE Se 2,386 0 0 
Burrows 2,363 0 0 








For Presbyterian church, Woolwich. Messrs, Haber. 
shon & Pite, architects :— 








Cowland £2,395 0 0 
, ee 2,782 0 0 
UIE ccncconcacenccnsestasscdenencceqnees 2,633 0 0 
SMAI  wrscephisasnccharecttcamcanentens 2,449 0 0 
Blacamore & Morley* Saeitesstnen 2,383 0 0 


Accepted. 





For building cottage residence, Hornsey-rise. Mr, Joho 
Viney, arehicect :— 


hawkes ...... satupsesouepucte eoseseobenests £370 0 0 
SOMONE, Bk CIUMA. aciaceonsinrnntceananenanes 348 0 «0 
BROUIIOTE cencersthsotnctanmnntansooessonnanee 334 00 
Heath (accepted) ......sscccececeeeses 330 0 0 














stead. Messrs Spalding & Knight, architects, Quaa- 

taties by Mr. Chester Lansdown ;— 
eib 9 0 
Patman & Fothering! 239 0 0 
Sykes 54 0 0 
Berivener & White ...ccrcsccreseses 4,135 0 0 
Wood .,...... seecceccees Ons serececesoosses 3,995 0 0 
Wicks, bangs, & Co, ........ 3,v63 0 0 
Pocoek.., 3,940 0 0 
Nightingale .........00« eannesooscesese 3,897 0 0 
DRE cisiconcan 3,545 0 0 
Stephenson (accepted) ............ 3,345 0 0 





For the erection of three shops in Golden Lion-lane, 
Portsmouth, for Messrs. Pike, Spicer, & Co., brewers, 














Portsmouth, Mr, B. C. Evelegh, architect. Quantities by 

Messrs. Houghton & Rake :— 
Roberts & Light ....ccsccceveee +++ £1,535 0 0 
WEEE  scssneysevaceinnes aduisneerane piedes 1,488 0 0 
Absaiom .. 1,465 0 0 
Smith 1,450 0 0 
Whillier & Dore  .......csccsesseeesee 1,445 0 0 
Quick .., . 1,435 0 0 
We heta B BOW sicsisisccctocsictssiccees . 1,335 0 0 
Gardener 1,296 0 0 
Barnes & Moody ....... Sanskexnibaiins 1,443 0 0 
Mrs, King (accep'ed)......... abet 1,236 0 0 





For the construction of a quay-wali and other works in 
connexion therewith, adjoining the harbuur at Flathouse, 
tor the Corporation of the Borough of Portemoutn, Mr, 
J. E. Greatorex, engineer. Quantities supplied :— 









Light, Brothere .......cscccccrescoe £6,230 0 0 
Vickers & Crane ....sccs.ccsecersces 4,917 9 0 
Mills & Hayter ....... eccercscosevccese 4,496 19 1 
ICONS. MEIER S Rae 4,495 7 8 
Neave 4,491 7 1 
Barnes & Moody ... -- 8,58419 4 
Harris (accepted)  ........0ceeeee 2,985 5 0 





For taking down and rebuilding two houses at Wood- 
ford, Ersex, for the trustees of the late Mr. 
Macnamara. Mr. J, W. Forge, architect :— 

Rivett £1,191 0 0 
905 0 0 


HERPES eR eR eee ee een neEneeeatereee® 





&e., Hughenden Park, for the 


For new entrance piers, 
come Mr, Arthur Veruou, 


Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 
architect :— 
Cooper (accepted) ....s..sssesereeeees £102 10 0 


For proposed schools, in Kingsgate-street, Holborn. 





Messrs. Young & Tasker, architects. Quantities by Mr. 
L. C, Riddett :— 
Henning & 800 sssssesesseseesnereese: £3,014 0 0 





For restoring Nos. 257, 259, 261, High-street, Camden- 


town, damaged hy fire, for Mr. Mensiey. Mr. Penningtod, 
£143 


architect :— 
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For Holloway Fire Brigade Station. Mr. Geo, Vulliamy, 
architect :— 














Boswell £1,699 0 0 
Heath 1,588 0 0 
Wright 1,543 0 0 
Winship voscccsoressencscesesccecsnsonces 1019 0 O 
Shurmur ( pted) 1,494 0 0 





For new brewery at Stamford-hill, Mr. Chester Cheston, 
yee md Quantities supplied by Messrs. Franklin & 
BD i— 











Conder. £3,278 0 0 
Ennor ...... 3,090 0 0 
Browne & Rob 2,998 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram...... 2,911 0 0 
Sharmur (accepted) seccosesescscce 3,748 O O 





For infectious wards for cg het -two patients, at Fulwood 
tect 








Workhouse, Preston, Mr.J. Bradshaw, archi — 
Watkinson ...,.... sesesceeseserssesseeees 3,408 0 0 
ren covcctveccceccescossssscsss 9,400 9 & 
Fee 2,868 0 0 

2,797 0 0 
Dickorstadl (accepted) .......0000- 2,593 10 4 





For building brick s and other works, at the Vestry- 
hall, nr ass: ms ad 








£495 18 
Sone 473 0 
| rowel 440 0 





cuvoieeovonsunees ssesersevee 388 @ 


8 
0 
0 
Sigg 0 
Guaak & Lauben (accepted) ian ae € 6 





ms building two houses at Forest-hill, for Mrs. Webb. 
Mr. W. Smith, ee 











00 

00 

hap ove 00 
Blackmore & Morley. cccccccvsersees «6 OD OO 
Dunford & Langb 880 0 0 
Watson, Brothers 84 0 0 
Rooney, BrotherS......cc0000000-00008 788 0 0 
Sabey & Suns......... . 738000 
Cooke (withdrawn) ...........000888 6595 0 0 








For new house at Wisborough-green, Sussex. Mr. H. 
Peak, architect :— 
Mitchell £1,360 0 0 
Mason 1,357 0 0 
oon .., 1,359 0 0 
Holden & Bon ..cccocssssoserssrseeses 1,200 0 0 


For new Senengins house ont bell-turret, at Gaildfora, 
ee the Mayor and Corporation, Mr. H, Peak, archi- 
ct — 























Burdett £470 10 6 
GOFRIER - seissertinscineciticteteiomnss Ce OC 
Mason.. 463 0 0 
Strudwick . coccsecsvonsenecseseprccssoveesses “S68  O:. © 
BR ci ccicciiunitaisnsinesiatitapintiabieiant . 40 00 
Pollard & Son (accepted)............ 381 0 0 





For alterations and additions to factory in Che 
walk, Chelsea, for Messrs. Thurston & Co. Messrs, New 
& Canning, architects :— 











COOMSOEE: screctsenpbiteomnssecs £646 0 0 
Mark 471 0 0 
Langmead ,.........000 ersovetccnsecsess S50 Oo @ 
Hobson ( pted) 45 («(0=«0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. W. (cancelled, having appeared elsewhere) —W. H. L. (mis 
states the case as to tenders, If he will let us kaow what he is 
doing as to huts we will willingly mention it).—T. L. (decision not 
yet communicated).—J. P. (card not received in time!.—F. N. K. 
(Board has no power over the land and wall in question) —T. B W. 
(we shali be giad to see +ketch).—J. T. 8.—Rev. J. A. H.—Dr. B.— 
P. & C—H. A. D=—F. B-—J. D. P.-E E-A. H.—U. H. H.— 
H. E, M.—8. F. C.—T. P.—E. G.—Arenitectural Agency.—Dr. C.— 
Dr. 8.- B. & W.—J. G.—D. W.—A, V.—C. C.—H., P.—W. 8.—L. C. B- 
—J. P.—W. C.—B8. F. W.—J. B. G.—A. J. BR. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, ” 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course, with the authors, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Adwertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 


6H NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 


In consequence of the Reduction in the News. 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom can now be supplied with Tuk BuILpER 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Tzst1- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corizs 


Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom farvished on pi ste to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


JI. L BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


ONE DOOR FROM RAY-STREET, 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on “‘ Hot-Water Heating.” 














ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT WANTED, 
WANTED, by an Architect, out of London, 
i ja ie ppb ps ted gen y Ae en mp gyre 
Sate age, Jet a of an a Office. ~ Applicants wiil please 
8 si uation, eatery uired, letter addressed, 

Oftiee of "The Butidee-” sig ” 


ANTED, an efficient WHARF CLERK. 

have a Frater of by serie “oe ecuri ao 
he 2 14 — 

Address, per letter only, No. 4 What King's-oress Goods Savion, i. 











WANTED, a CLERK of WORKS. Salary, 


week. — 
1,845, an oe eee ein ee anh wee references, to 


W ANTED, a good GASFITTER. One 

secustemed, to . apn preferred. None need appiy 

not bear the strictest investication. Wages 

256. week. Constant employmest.—Apply, by letcer, GAS- 
PITT. Messrs. Smith & Sou’s Books‘al!, Purtsmouth Station. 


? TO PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, immediately, an experienced 
“BER. Coun’ - x 
svn, fate ni ee Me 











TO PAINTERS. ba 
WANTED, a FOREMAN, of good ability, 
thoroughly conversant with ali b cnches of the business,— 
App'y personally on TUESwAY, the 15 h inst. be:ween Nine aud 
Ten a.m. to Messrs. BURK, 10, Bishup’s-road, W. 








ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good syste 
have a set of MODELS for BUILDERS’ Books, by DUUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the offered in * The Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which has been potent by mauy large firms. Also a 
Modified —intoe by Single Kutry, suitable for small builders — 
Address, E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regeat’s Park, Loudon. 





Just published, super + od am, _— -five lithographic Plates 


HE FIRST EXO. CRSION of the ARCHI- 


TECTURAL ASS8OUIaTION.—An Account of the Liacvln- 
shire Churches visite’ during the first Excursion of th. Architee- 
tural Assuciation in August, 1870, uncer the guidance of EDMUND 
SHARPE, Esq. inciuding the Architecturai History of Lincoln 
Cathedral and the following Parikh Chu ches :—St. Benedict, st. 
Mary-le-Wivgford, and St P- ter’ Gowt, Lincoln; C«ythorpe, 
Fulbeck, Lesdeuham, Welvourn, We'lingore, Navenby, Ovievy, 


| Harmstoa, Weddington, Canwick, ford, Silk Willoughby, 


Swarby, Aswarby, Trreckiugham, Bullingoorough, Hoerbdliug, Us- 
bournvy, Swayton, Helpringham, A-ckiugton, Asgarby, Ki:by-Liy- 
thorpe, Sutton, Grdn-y, Fihet, Hvibeach, Whapiode, Mouiton, 
Weston, and Syaiding. 

Lo.don: K & F. N, 8PON, 48, Charing-cross. 


This day, 12m0. cloth, «trongly boual, 4°. 61. Postage 4d. 
AJ 
HE WURKMAN’S MANUAL of 
ENGINEERING URAWIN 3, 
By JOHN MAXYuN, Inst: u-tor in Eogineering Drawing, 
Bouth Kensivgion. 

With nearly 350 Wovodceute, and 7 Pl 

London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hers court, B.C, 








NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


VE GEO. K. IsBUKN, Architect and 

furveyor, bas REMOVED his Offices from OKIEL 
CHAMBERS, WATER STKEGT, to PESBERTUN BUILDINGS, 
rENWI K STREET, ULVERPUUL, and 2, KiING’s ARMs YARD, 
MOURGAIE S1REE., LONDON, EC. 


ff) A. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTURAL 


e AKTIS£, Lincotu’s Ino-fieids Casmbers, Linco.u’s Ina, W.C. 
Artistic Perspectives, Competition and Working Drawiugs, Desigas 
fiom sketches sed iustructious. Muderate Terms, Highest refer- 
e.ces, Estabiished nineteen years. 


M&. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Buckingham 
at street Stranv, W.C. twenty years with Messrs, Myers and 
Messi. Mansfield, has KEMUVED his OFFICES ww the above 
address. Quantities and Estimates prepared, avd every kiud of 

a-sistance red ou muverate and mutaal terms DisPULED 
AND INTRIVAté ACCOUNTS ESPRCIALLY ALPENDED TO, 


y . . . 
N ARCHITECT, of experience, having 
been im practi.e for the last five years, woulu be glad to 
Acol_T an ARCHITECT in good practice, eitaer by entering his 
office or by working at bis own, upon mivderate terms. Is fully 
qualified to couduct the business in the ab-ence of the principal, 
H.~» a small practices, which is likely to improve.—Address, No. 914 
Office of “ The Butider.” 


OROUGH of READING. — LOCAL 


BOARD of HEALTH.—Notice is hereby given that the 
te .ding Locat Board of health requue ao fit persou te execute the 
duties of SURVeYOR, uucer the Public Heal bh and Local Goveru- 
ment Acts, within the Borough of meadiwg. Tne officer to 
appointed must po-sess a tuorougn and practical acyu-intsnce wich 
Works Of drainage, sewerage, wacerwu:k-, road- making, and paving, 
aud he must be competent to superiuteud the eXccutiva of all 
works of tne descriptivus above referred to, or which may fall with 
the duties of a Surveyor to a L.cal suard, The waterworks of the 
b-rough being vested in the Local Board, the Surveyor will be re- 
quired to direct aud superintend the management of the works. 
The surveyor will be r quired to devote hu whole time to the ser- 
view of the Local Board, aud he witi be paid a saia.y of 3002. per 
appum, Any further informatio» sespec ing .he duties of the vilice 
may be cbtaiued on appir ation to the Ulerk to the Loval Board. 
Candidates must send written appli avions for the office, with testi- 
moutals as to qualifications apd c myetency, and with particulars of 
age and previous vecupation, aud ail applications must be sent to 
me, eundersed “ Application for Uffice of purveyor, &.” ow or before 
TUESDAY, the 15th day of AUGUST —_ .—By orver of the Local 


Board, ROGERS, Clerk. 
The Forbury, Reding, Jaly 26h, 1871. 


UPIL.—An ENGINEEK (Assoc. Inst. 


C.EB. and Assoc. B.1.B.o.) has an vPENING for aa intelligent 
s OUTH as PUPIL.—Apyply by letter to D. », A. 25, Walbrook, &.C. 


YNGINEERING PUPIL—A Civil 

Rng neer, having «xteusive works in course of construction 

i. wemdon, hasa VaCaNcy for a PUPIL.—For _ apply 
by letter, to B, UC, 12, Beaufurs-b Strand, WC, 























TO MO. ELLERS IN TERRA COTTA, 


| heer” WaNTKD.—Address, 933, 


Office of ‘* The Bu ider,” 





‘NLERK WANTED.—Must be a 
accoautant, and used to the buiiding trade, State salary re- 
quired, aud experience, to 931, Offive of ‘The Builder.” 


ANTED, a __ first-class BUILDER'S 





HITECTORAL DRAUGHTSMEN. 


ANTED, in the Office of a Builder, a 


AN, ughly P 
—— drawings for Houses of the First Olasa. He must be a 
experience in cunstruction, aad thoroughly respectab’e.— 
Replica, stating the nature of ne, employment, &c. to be 
addressed +o 877, Office of ‘‘ The Buiide 


\ ANTED, a first-class MEDLA VAL 

SMITH ; also a good TOUL MAKER, accustomed to makirg 
tools for a general machiaist.—Apply J. J. PARKES, Factory, 
Market-street, Kdgwa e-roai. 


Wa NTED, a clever ARTIST, capable of 
designing the Interior Fittings of Charches, by an establish 
ment ef Re! amd Art on the Coatineut.—Apply, with specimens of 
work, at 19, Holles- street, W. 

















TO SURVEYORY. 


W ANTED, by the Corporation of Rochdale, 
an AS&I-TANT +URVEYOn, who has had exp rience in 

surveying and leveiling iand and baiidings and measuring work. 

He must be a fair aaa anne ‘y, 2. per week.—Appiics- 

tions, with testimonial«, statin, &e. ‘0 be forwarded to my 

Office om or before TUESDAY, “se och AUGU -T iustant.— By order 

ZaCH. MELLOR, Town Clerk. 

Rochdale, 3:d August, 1871. 


\ ANTED, a first-class ASSISTANT in an 


Architect’s Office.—Address, A. B. 68, Market-strect, Man- 








TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
ANTED, by a practical first-class 
CLERK of WORKS, a fresh ENGAGEMENT. Eleven yeors 

in the last emp’oy.—Address, G. L. Mr. Kennett’s, 245, Clapham- 
road, 8. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 
\ ANTED, a KK-ENGAGEMEsT, as 
CLERK of WORKS or as GENERAL FOREMAN, by a 
thoroughly practical Man, weil up in surveying, tunnelling, aod 
heavy building oe elim s J. a, 24, Herbert-street, New 
North-road, Loudon, N. 








W ANTED, a SITUATION, as HOUSE 


fand ESTATE CARPENTER. Bight years’ good character.— 
Address, T. C. 9, Prospect Cov ages, Wimbiedoo, 8. W. 





W ANTED, by oy “ARCHITECTURAL 
AS-I3TANT, a RR-ENGAGEMENT. Weil up in contract 
and detail drawings, &c. First-ciass references, Terms moderate. 
Address, X. 13, Wanzey-strvet, Wai worth-road, Southwark, 8. EB. 


ANTED, EMPLOY MENT, by a respect- 

an, aged 34, as PLUMBER, PAINTER, GLaZI&R, 

and Plain. ZING ‘WORK EE, or asageneral good hana in Jobbing 
Work, Wiilixg to make himself geverally useful in snychiog 
requ red, p inctpally in the geueral tine of jo>viag work. Wages 
no object,—Address, J. H. 1. Litsie York-place, Marylebone-road, W. 








TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION as 
IMPROVER, to the Carpentry and Joinery. Age J9. Has 
been in the trade four years, Town or country.—Address, B. J. H. 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT a8 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or Brickwork. Piecework. 
, A. B, 24, George 





Town or country. Good references. — 
street, Camberweli Park. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as practical 
BUILDER'S CLERK, TIME or sTORE. KEEPER, or YARD 
FOREMAN, or the Management of a Buider’s Business, Correct 
mexsurer, quick at fa og good recountant, @c. Willivg to make 
himself useful —Address, J. L. 12, Stephens-street, Tottenham- 
court-read, W. 








0 BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has 
had | years’ experience, an ENGAGEMENT as JOB 
or SHOP FOREMAN. Town, country, or abrvad. Goo! references. 
Guaraptees, if required.—Address, X Y. Z. 1,Jau-‘s-terrace, Herbert- 
road, Markhouse Common, Waltnamstow, Hssex. 





TO BUILDERS AND OWNERS OF HOUSE-PROPERTY. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Painter, a 
PERMANENT SITUATION, as PAINTER, or as 1 
PLUMBER'S UABOURER, or to Take Charge of aud Keep tmal, 
Property in Repair, either in towa or cuntry. Bxeellent character, 
and @ total abdstainer.—Apply, by ietter, DELTA, 90, Albert- -road 
Kilburn, N. W. 


TO ARCHITECTS ANV SURVEYORS, 
ANTED, by an experienced ARCHI- 
TECT pa. | sURVEYOR’S aud LAND SURV«YOK'S 
pores an imm diate Ex@AGEMENT in Town. Nearly tive 
ears Managing assistaut in last office. Good reterences. — Address, 

& ? 4, St. George’s-villa>, Bickerton-road, Upper Houoway, N. 








GuNEKAL FOREMAN. Soued praciical & ge of 
joiner’s work necesary.—Apply to a. B. Pust-vffice, Bedfurd, 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, in an 


Archi ect ond survey or’s Office, First-class cea 














ONLY shoud be sent. ¢ 


Address, J. E. K. 99, Victoria Par k-road, South Hackney, Loudon, 





To TIMBER MERCHANTS, SAW- MILL PROPRIETORS, &e. 
ANTED, by an active avd experienced 
Young Maa, aged 2,4 RE--NGAGEMENT as CLERK aad 
COLLECTOR, or MANAGER. a years’ character. 
Addiess, M. E. $2, Kingsland-road, N 
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ANTED, a SITUATION, in the trade | 


of CA RPENTER and JOINER, as an IMPROVER, in London 
or any large Address, stating terms, to A. B. Post-office, 
Wendover, Bucks. 


A LARGE quantity of good hard | RUB. 
BIeH TO BE HAD, for its removal ; 

nient distance feom the river,—Apgly at the Kiog and” and on io 
works, Rotherhithe, 8. BE, 





TO TIMBER AND MAHOGANY MERCHANTS, BROKERS, &o. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, who is a 
good JUDGE and SALESMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
SALESMAN, &c. or to attend to dock work. On commission or 








otberwise.— Address, W. A. Working Men's Club poy L » 160, 
Holloway-road, N. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 21, a 
SITUATION, as SECOND on AUTANS SARE & 
BUILDER'S OFFICE ‘a aan. Has had five years’ experience Ny 
the building t the bench and the works, and for the 
last ten months in tn tho offen, Adasen, $87, Office ot “ The Builder.” 


AY ANTED, “a ie Y “SITUATION, as GAS- 
and BELLHANGER, by . steady Man by 
to the country.— Address, 918, 








deen a ron 38. — objection to 
Office of “ fhe Builder. 


TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, 4c. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK. 


Fair knowledge of quantities. Can trace and copy draw- 
ings, &. Age 20. Good erences, Salary moderate.—Address, 
J, A. 53, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, W. 








ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WORKS.—Addres, J. DAVIS, Jessie Villa, 
Broderick-read, Wandsworth-common, Tooting, 8. W. 


W ANTED, by an energetic middle-aged 


MAN Man, a SITUATION as FOREMAN or WORKING FO 
y.Z 





of PaINTERS. Good ref as to abilit weg h 2 ng 
17 ,Clarendon-square, Euston-road, NW. 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


wax TED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
ualificd ASSISTANT, to Prepare Plans, Specifi vat Po Take 

of Quantities, Measure Up Works, Estimating, and Builders’ 

Acc a Y. Z, 12, Shepherd’s-place, Upper Keaniagton- 


lane, 8. 
TO BUILDERS, &c. 
W JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of WORKS, or Foreman of Carpenters and 
Joiners, by a good practical Builder’ ‘s Genetal Foreman. Has carried 
out good jobs in stone and in ~~. or would take a 




















THE BUILDER. 
on moderate terms; Arcbitecsural Drawing, Desian, Per- 
perintendence of Wor 
IPEMPORARY ASSISTANCE. —An - Esti- 
OCCASIO! 
PREPARING PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, &c. arrangi 
street, Brixton-road, 8 W. 
Sone, or ctvenian aes, ~4 a moulding 
RCHITECTS. 

UANTITY TAKER and MEASURER, 

SURVEYOR, 25, — — 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE is offered, 
ke.— 
jose wt Colouring, or ‘3 or in — . 
Measurer, of greaé practical 
NAL ASSISTANCE in sBeviMATING, BASUAIN =" 
pan ome Bene Ba yess Address, aLraA, 25, Le 
TO BUILDERS 
[HE Advertiser is opea to an “4 " ENGAGE- 
ENT asa GENERAL MA 
machine. ~~ no objection 
to town or country. ee rene Portland- 
street, Wandsworth- fg aw, 
AsistaNGk Terme. en my be mired "upon.—addren, 
Renieiees —— 
LERK of "WORKS or GENERAL 
ASSISTANT.—WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a tho- 





J 





roughly practical Man. - Prepare working and detail drawing, 
souutesoen, ~ bills of Has ssveral 
large works, ~C. W . Post-office, Sleaferd, Lincolnshire, 





TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, &e. 


LERK. — A respectable Young Man 

J requires a SITUATION. PRIME-COST and GENERAL 
WORK. Fair draughtsman. First-class references and testimonials, 
Address, ALPHA, 20, Palmerston-street, York-road, Bittersea, 5. W. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c, 
CLERK of WORKS, who has had c 
several important buildings, is desirous of being RE- 
ENGAGED. Good testimonials and references.—Addrcss, A. B C. 
Mr. Haynes, 12, Newland-street, Gatmae. w. 


To ssemechaaanes =~ — cA a AND 


CABINET- MAKER pon an ENGAGE- 


MENT as FOREMAN. Has a ly knowledge 
of the business, having be'd a similar situation i first-class fic ms.— 
Address, W. H. 39, Great Tichfi-ld-street, Oxford-street. 








of goed carpenter’s and joiner’s work. referen ces.—Address , ’ 
935, Office of “The Builder.” 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
the Advertion, aged 23, who —. had censiderable expe- 
rience in the offices of eminent London Builders. Is well up in 
po — = and the usual — of _ an office. 
80 & goo 
Salary moderate.—address, J, “W. 24, Sutherland-street, Pimlico, 


\ ANTED, by an efficient OLERK of 


WORKS, a RE. ENG AGEMENT. Six years in last employ. 
Is well up in construction.— Address, R. 8. 6, Cambridge-road, Edge- 
ware rcad, Kilburn, N.W, 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by the 


Advertier, a thoroughly practical Builder. Gooa corre- 




















N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR 


desires to RECOMMEND his ASSISTANT, after an eleven 
years’ engagement.— Address, A. Z Pst 20, Colem sa-street, EC. 





TO NOBLEMEN. GENTLEMEN, BUILDERS, &e, 
THOROUGHLY practical GENERAL 
FOREMAN, of many years’ experience in all branches of the 

buil ‘ing business in town and country, requires an ENGAGEMENT 

as above, or as CLERK of WORK* on a Job, the Maneg+ment of 

Estate Works, &c. or to go abroad. First: class references, &c.— 

a H. A. care of Davies & Co. advertising Agents, Finch-laue, 
ru hill. 


A: GRAINER and MARBLER, of long 


xperience, wishes fora JOB. Piecework. teen or cou atry. 
Sie A. W. 2 a, Chapel-street, E lgware-road, N.W. 








spondent. First-class accountant, &—Address, B. 64, {Guildford 
street, W.C. 





DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, as FOREMAN, or the Manage- 


ment of a Business in London, in the above, by an 
experienced Business Man. — Address, 769, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SETTING éur or SHOP FOREMAN, having fu' filled the 





GOOD ond expeditions DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, who is perfectly yy of —— up working and 
finished drawings, perspectives, &c ; is a good colourist, and under- 
stands the routine of an office, is Gesoons of meeting with an 
ENGAGEMENT. Terms moderate. —Addre:s, - 
tage, Elm Grove, Peckham. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO) 








same the last twelve years. Well up io setting out, and converting 
timber. Town or country.—Address,G. BR, No, 4, Assembly-row, 
Biook-street, U pper Clapton. 

| 


{ 

WANTED, a RE, ENGAGEMENT, in| 
Town, by a JUNIOR ASSISTANT. . drawings, | 

details, design. Good surveyor. lary 
®p og pa. — Address, ARCHITECT, ee on Deptford, 





4. 








TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 


‘WANIED, a SILUATION, by a practical | 


CLERK. Can take out quanti ies, onaeinty works, esti- 
mate, &c. Is weil acquainted with accounts, and cep have first- 
rate references. —Address, A. B, Furnivai’s-inn-place, Hoibora. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, & 


WANTED, a KE- ENGAGEMENT, by 


a Young Man, as CLERK of WORKS on Town Sew : 
Lapd Drainage Works, or as Contractors’ Assistant, Is oetens 
leveller, and has good testimonials.—Address, Mr. H. 
Mr. E Wootton’s, Brackley, Northamptonshire, 


\ |] ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 
= mh JOINER, used to patent alterations and 

repairs, blinds, &. Good k 1h 

accounts, —Adcress, D. 8. W. a. vom _ 


O BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


V ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE- ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FUREMAN, to take 

as ge preterm a in Town or country. Carpent er 
erence from —address, Y 

Roward-street, Ham pstead- road, NW. or omen 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


+ 

WANTED, by a thorough PLUMBER, a 
A SiTUATIO. 

at plain zine work or gas, if for pg Nod sk Big ris icaTi 

2, Circus-road, Maitlaud- park, Haverstock- 


= exceilent 
JUNES, 











-—Address, H. HEATH, 
hill, near Hampstead. 





© ARCHITECIS. 


ANTED, by a first-rate ASSISTANT, of 


\ ten your experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in T: 

Aged 26. Can prepare finished, working, and detail drawings ew. 
rough sketches, or otherwise, la a Graughteman, good 
colourist, and well up in the — routine of office work. Wener- 


conte Darepective,— address, F. . M. The Pelbam Library, 151, Fui- 





ARSED, by a steady, energetic Man, 
rT and joiner, RE-ENGAGEMENT, as G 

or WORKING FOREMAN, or Charg- of a Job. Town ayer 
‘Well versea in drawings, construction, setting out, measuring u 
and taking off quantities. abd ae - 
ALPHA, 78, Lillington-stuect, Pimlico, 8. W. as 


\ 


Office of B ae Buil 








TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


as 00d, {RHEE-BsANCH HAND, — Address, 932, 





TO ARCHITECTS, 


[HE Advertiser, who has practised for 


himself during the last six yeare, is d 
MENT. Age 37,—Acdress, 915 Oitice of of “ The Balen” pgp 


THOROUGHLY practical GENERAL 
FOREMAN requ res a ee a to take = Entire 
Charge of a Job. Town or country. 
references.—Address, B. 169, Cambridg-street, ge aw. 


Aves UNTANT and CASHIER.— 


WANTED, by a Gentleman, an APPOINTMENT as above. 
Accustomed to audit and adjust “puilders’ accounts, prepare 
| balance-sheets ; well up in prime costs, as the entire charge 
of the books of two firms of contuactors in an extensive ' way of 
| business, At present in the employment of a leading firm of 

London accountants; will bs disepgaged'in a few dayr. Aged . 

Coustry preferred. Would goabroad. Ap 

| desired, but an offer of temporary employment for rout ave 

months , would be entertaiued..-Adiuress, Nv. 875, Office of “The 
ailder.” 


FIR*sT-CLASS GRAINER, about com- 

pleting along contract, is open to take a Constant BERTH, 
or Work by the Piece. Fally es in every branch of house 
decorating. Has worked Kershaw & Bellamy’s system for years.— 
Address, MAURICE, 4, Hart-street, W.C. 


° a . 
A N experienced ASSISTANT desires an 
ENGAGEMENT. Isa good draughteman and surveyor, and 
thoreughly conversant with general 
levelli g, quar tities, &c. Excellent references*— Address, 
No. 15, Grace-street, Hemiigford-road, Barnsbury. 


A BUILDER’S CLERK, of considerable 


experience, seeks an ENGAGEMENT. Js competent in 
book keeping, estimating, quantities, &c. or to take charge of busi- 
ners.—Address, JAY, 25, Church-street, Camberwell, 8. E. 


_. experienced PLUMBER is in WANT 


of aSITUATION. About 40 re of age. Can fill up time 














«ffice routine, per+pe tive, 
D&LTA, 








in painting or glezing.—Address, J. %. 5, Holland-street, Brixton- 





Tox BUILDERS, CARMEN, and OTHERS, 


D DRY RUBBISH or GROUND may BE SHOT, in fhe 


formation of a new stree’, leading out of Smith-street, | 
oe ae to be made to the Foreman, on 





DENT & CO. Manufacturers of TUR. 


- F > » Ringing, Fog Bell Mechinery, de, 
to Her Majesty and H.&.H. The Prince of of the 
GREAT © of the HOUSES of PARLIAMENT.—61, Strand ; 
$4 and 35, al Exchange; and the Factory, Savoy-street, Strand, 





E ASTRONOMER ROYAL, 


tn his eae the Admiralty (Aug. 13, 1870) on 
entered for ann competition, says of 


Nase H 
Caren Y. Dent's 


Chronometer, 
«+ This te the finest Ohronemster that we have ever had on trial,” 
wa. F, DENT, 


and Clock Maker 
33, COCKSPUR-ST., CHARING- GROSS. 
M. F. Dent’s Patent LOG CHRONOGRAPH, as eupplied to and used 





ATRER’S TURRET CLOCKS, for 
Churenes, Stables, Pablic Buildings, &c. Specifications and 
estimates sent on ication. Maker of the great clocks at 
Osborne, Tower of ion, University of London, &c.—Manu- 
factory, 15, Grosvenor-mews, Bond-street, Londoa, W. 


GAULT BRICKS. 
TFORD WORKS, SEVENOAKS, KENT 


te Facings, Sewer Bricks, also 8h Sand. 
LONDON OFFIOR, 12, @T. GEORGE STREET, ESTMINSTER. 


QO! FB! BRICKS for SALE.—TO BE SOLD 


TENDER, in consequence of > — of lease. 
RIFLE BUTT, containing about 200,000 000 good BRICKS. 
Tenders must be sent in to JAMES RaDpoho, Eeq. Honorary 
Quirte’-master, Beaufort House, Walham-green, on or h.‘ore MON- 
DAY, the 2ist iast. The | my be viewed, and conditions of 
Tender seen, on app e 8 it-m sjor, at the Orderly- 
room, B.aufort House. 


LUE STAFFORDSHIRE BRICKS. 


FACING, MOULDED, CULVERT, CH. . GROOVED, STABLE, 
and DIAMOND PAVING BRICKS, 
RED, pee BLACK, and og ts! FLOORING and ENCAUSTIC 


ES. 
and BROSELY ROOFING TI 
LLEO, and ORNAMENTAL e 














on 
anied to rect from 
fONTELCHANTS sad SHIPPERS SUPFLIED. 
A. H. LAVERS, 
Depot : NINE ELMS, LONDON, 8.W. 


RICKS.—IMPORTANT to BUILDERS 
and OTHERS.—For the year 1871, STOCK BRICKS 2%. 64 
and 20s, 6d. 5 place, 17s, 64. 5, best Susfolh 





1 . 
writ belek, Sie. tan; bart oa kina, B0a, j bate, 16t. por 
30,000. a 2 bes ee Se rll me ee eee 
alg ly ier gag oe ta 
GEORG , Bi , Kent. 








attention of Brick Con’ is called to these 
KILNS. They are ee ficient f 

introd made highly refractory ciays may be 
thoroughly burnt with from three to four ewt. of coals per 1,000, and 
the goods er than can be produced by any other 
method of burning yet tried.—For full particalars and terms, apply 
to Messrs, BATCHELAR & FENTON, Surrey; or to 
Mr. W. a, Consulting e. Cannon-street, 








RTS, LADDERS 1 BARROWS, &e.— 


STEPS, SWINGING 


Rane &e. 
LADDERS, BARROWS, TRRSTLER, a 


SCAFFOLDS, PICK- ae, HAMMER HANDLES, 
Wheels made by 


pate be Se Ee eee iu 
Barrows, Dob ciher Carte, intended for exportation, 
made Se natin i 


&n. Lant on Hire. 
ENGLISH TIMBER, SPOKES, | FELLOBS, STOCKS, FENCING, &. 
Price Lists on application. 


GEORGE ELL & OO. 


EUSTON WORKS, 246 and 248, EUSTON ROAD, N,W. and 
BRIDGE WHARF, BISHOP’S ROAD, LONDOV. W 


GODWIN’S 
JyXOAvETIO and TESSELATED TILES 


for CHURCHES, HALLS, = &o. 
rich co.ours and great vari: 
LUGWARDINI E TILE WORKS, near Hereford, 


ee Neg BS TO a 2. 8 gaa OF 








MPERISHABLE’ TESSELATED 


PAVEMENTS combining a h' 











moderate.— Address, A. B. Post-offics, Walton-on-Naz :. 





N experienced PLUMBER is in WANT 


of a SITUATION, or a JOB. Can fill up time ntip 
glezing, &c.~ Address, PLUMBER, 34. Seymous-pines, iokanene’” 


squire, 

A peachCht PLUNGE: tamer. 
A wan M 

saloons a Aadcon, G, BR. P. a, Daayepanubene eremene 





UILDERS, PLUM 








URS.— To BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, 
and OTHERS.—3,000 YARDS or LOADS of BURS for 
SALE, at 2. 24. per yard, or cart load. D aden 9 I ide at 

aby part of the Thames, below Battersea ene up 
Sddne, weesy 








chasers paying dues. Terms, cash on delivery 
LITTLE, South Eastern-terrace, Strood, Kent. 








d and 
road, 8,W. ory: for ines ane ane Bd sr paraba coven. BAe 
. beak deen . wor! ners , 
A PLUMBER desires a SITUATION. No | warded, ‘ogether with special designs and estimates for every Ao 
objection to fill up his time at painting. Wages not 80 mach floor sor abd wail nag ‘Daun e ig ge ee! ? 
an object as constant situation, Five years’ g Li o, ‘RUTr 10, 
Address, WILLIAM ALLEN, 3, Clifton-street North, Finsbury. ee ee heen, W. WB. B BisesoN & BONS, 49, 
Strand. BENTHALL WORKS, BROBELEY. 
A SITUATION “required as JUNIOR BR MEDAL, PARIS sxennetee, I, . 
ASSISTANT. Six years’ previous employment, Salary FAKES TERRO-METALL TILES, 


PIPRS, &c.—Notice is hereby most Se , that the 
LONDON Dsrot for this WARE is REMOVED to Ne. 21, Whart, 
Macclesfield-street North, City-rosd Basin, N. @odly, that the trade 
term, “ TERRO-MBCALLIC ” is the excluciveright of the 
and 3rdly, that the “* Reyorts of the Juries,” page 581, 


Exhibition, 1851, note the grant of a First-class Medal, ‘and rack the 
Manufactories known so long as ‘The Tileries,” Tunstall, Stafford- 
shire as the first of the k: in the west, _ 





(THE WATCOMBE TERRA COTTA. 
en tenn a 8ST. easy CAURCG, near T nig 
GARDEN and GEN* 
POTTERY, and in all Kinds of Terra’ ‘Cotta Ciay, Tazzas, Balconies 
Terrace Fronts, Pedestals, and Fiae Art Work generally. test 
Architects’ Designs and Drawings executed with the grea’ 


Attention is drawn te the Baperk Superior Qrality and Colour of 
Communications addressed to Mr. C. BROCK, the Manager, at the 


Works, will receive prompt attention. 
The pure raw (red) Terra Cotta Clay 


supplied wholesale, 





